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REPORT TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


Once again, FARM LABOR is reaching you after an interim of two months, 
It is always difficult to meet a monthly deadline in a volunteer operation 
such as this, and in the summer months it is virtually impossible. We began 
the summer here by losing Atty. Howard Richards to Santa Barbara where he now 
works for Robert Hutchins and studies Spanish and Workmen's Compensation Law. 
Three other members of the Executive Committee have also been temporarily 
absent: Bob Mang is in Hong Kong for the summer, Wendy Goepel has: just: returned 
from India, and Tom Watts is participating in Operation Mississippi. Next 
month, as the clan regroups, we hope for greater dispatch. 


In case it is not abundantly clear to everyone, let us point out that 
this magazine is homeegrown. In our opinion, the good things that this implies 
far outweigh the not~-so-good. Among the not~so-good are the blank sheets 
which inevitably slip.into any home mimeographing job, and the hand-stapled 
magazines which disintegrate under the ministrations of the U.S. Postal 
Service. Let.us know if FARM LABOR reaches you in an incomplete, or mangled 
state «- or if it doesntt reach you at all. But don't become alarmed until 
two months have gone by. As we have said before, the standard. subscription 
to this magazine is twelve issues, rather than twelve months. 


HHHHHEH HH 


This issue is devoted to two main themes: current events and share- 
cropping, ‘The first section includes an abundance of newspaper clippings; 
a CFL handbill distributed by the thousands at a recent appearance by Presi- 
dent Johnson in San Francisco; and recent developments in the three stories 
carried in the special supplement to our last issue: "farm work or starve!! 
orders to welfare recipients, the importation of Mississippians to the 
Salinas Valley, and the importation of Puerto Ricans to the Santa Maria 
Valley. 


The section on sharecropping includes historical materials, and commen- 
tary, arranged in roughly. chronological sequence. For example, the inter- 
view with Mance Lipscomb took place in 1963, but the events described occurred 
around 1915, so the interview has been placed before the Southern Tenant 
Farmers! Union (STFU) materials from the 1930's. It was unusually difficult 
for the editors to. make. selections from the wealth of material available, 
some of it published, some of it not. Those interested in pursuing the sub- 
ject further may write to: H.L. Mitchell, STFU founder, P. 0. Box 5816, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana; or Donald Grubbs, STFU historian, University of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California. 


HHHHH HHH 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


The theme of our second summer issue will be "Down in the Valley”. 
Two: contributions will come from the San Joaquin Valley: one from a person 
who has been working in bushberries in San Joaquin County and another from 
a person who has been working in cantelouwes in Kern County. A third will 
come from the Santa Maria Valley-~a taped interview with the Puerto Rican 
workers, A final contribution should-arrive from the Sacramento Valley 
where University of California students are now running’a remedial education 
project for migrant children in the Richland labor camp. We would appreciate 
"field reports" from any of our readers in the agricultural counties about 
work and workers in 196). 


CURRENT AND CURRENTS 


It is gratifying to see, month by month, 
evidence of a coming together of the. civil 
rights and farm labor movements, suchas CFL 
has: advocated since its inception. | (See, 

for example,’ FARM LABOR, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1/64) * 


' + {Mexican-Americans and Negroes united in'Fresno last weekend to defeat the 
anti-fair housing initiative and Public Law 78,“.commorily known as the Bracero 
Program. About 300 persons attended the threesday statewide convention of the 
Mexican-American Political Association (NAPA) .<. ee tans a2 

ta resolution which was adopted by the convention on these issues states 
in parts * i. hee = eee 

__ tthe most anti-democratic forces in the State of Galtfornia have brought 

<< nto consideration on the November ballot. the ariti+fair housing initiat- 

veese. The same anti-democratic forces vigorously support Public Law TB eee 

the Bracero Program...which enables growers to pay cheap wages to workers 

imported from Mexico thereby eliminating! employment opportunities and de- 

pressing wages for domestic (American) workers... ‘This convention recommends 

that a statewide committee be established-to ‘confer with Negro and...Mexican— 

American’ organizations...to implement joint action to defeat these two issues. ? 

"Tt was agreed that the masses of Mexican-Americans are confused about the 
{nitia.tive and are unaware that housing discrimination operates just as oppress— 
ively against them as it does against Negroes. 

"On the other hand, Negroes are unaware that the Bracero Program, which is 
virtually modern-day slavery, is also an economic handicap to them." 

Los Angeles Sentinel, June 18, 196h. 


A recruiting pamphlet written by growers, 
distributed: by the California Department of 
Employment, and withdrawn as "misleading" 
was something of a cause celebre when the 
S. F. Chronicle broke the story on May hb... 
The follow-up story received attention only 
in the rural press. Pa WM og 


"Despite refusal of the State Department of Employment to distribute agri- ., 
cultural ‘labor recruitment brochures for the Growers Harvesting Committee, with 
headquarters in Modesto, the committee itself has completed a wide-spréad. dis- 
tribution of the solicitation material. eien t ats ens 

Tits was annouriced yesterday by Rae Codoni, manager of the committee, who 
said the distribution had been increased tenfold in spité'of withdrawal of the 
Department of Employment. 

".,.Codoni said...tThe grows group is disappointed at what appears to be a 
complete lack of understanding or sympathy for the growerst problem on the part of 
the Department of Employment...'" a 

Lodi News-Sentinel, June 30, 196l. 


be ch ertt Tighten-your-belts-boys department. 
"If you. look around, it's the flat valley: land that. is being subdivided at a 
frantic rate, The reason is simple: ‘There isn't enough money in farming to make 
it profitable.for a farmer to keep on farming... 
"Inevitably, of, «sa food shortage will result. 
ie Santa Rosa Press-Democrat, editorial reprinted 
in the San Francisco Bxaminer, June 29, 196). 


nT 
Following CFL's revelation that contract 
workers from Puerto Rico had recently been 
imported into the Santa Maria Valley of 

San Luis and Santa Barbara Counties (see 
FARM LABOR, Volume 1, Number 6), we corres- 
ponded with state and federal government 
agencies for clarification... Here are 
extracts from that correspondence. 


Inquiry: 


"What, if any, is the role of the (government agency) in approving the 
importation of these workers? Is the procedure analogous to that under the 
bracero system? Was it ascertained, through interstate clearance; that 130 


workers were not available at any point within the United States or its 
possessions closer than Puerto Rico? Or is this a bilateral arrangement 


between the growers! association and Commonwealth officials, in which the 
(government agency) has no jurisdiction?" 


Replies: 

t...we wish to state that such action was taken only after assurance 
from the State agency that domestic agricultural workers were not available 
locally; that a valid need for the workers existed; that wages offered were 
in conformity with State and Federal requirements; and that housing was ade- 
quate and conformed to established standards. : 

"The importation of Mexican nationals is not analogous with that of the 
recruitment of Puerto Ricans in that the latter...are considered a part of 
the domestic labor force. ; 


_ tt, ethe policy of the Department (of Labor) is that the recruitment of 
workers from Puerto Rico must begin with the placement of an order in the 
local office of the State Employment Service. The grower in this instance 
followed the routine procedure... 


A> Jd. Norton, Regional Director, 
Farm Labor Service, 

Bureau of Employment Security, 
U., S. Department of Labor, 

San Francisco, Calif, 


"The. Employment Service of Puerto Rico is affiliated with the United 
States Employment Service, as is the Employment Service here in California. 

For workers to be recruited in Puerto Rico for work in California, the standard 
clearance procedure would be followed... 

"Only one. feature distinguishes the recruitment of workers in Puerto Rico 
from that in any of the other states. Officials of Puerto Rico require’ that 
their workers be protected by a written contract covering wages, working condi- 
tions, and transportation arrangements ..oo. , 

"You asked, "Was it ascertained through interstate clearance that 130 
workers were available at no points within the United States or its possessions 
closer than Puerto Rico?" The answer is "Yes", Prior to going to Puerto Ricg, 
the order was cleared to the states of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, but no. 
workers were available. When a review of the labor market information at’ hand 
indicated no other potential areas where single workers might be available, 
the order was extended to Puerto. Rico. 

",..the Department of Employment has the authority and responsibility to 
conduct an effective clearance program in accord with the policies and proced- 
ures of the United States Employment Service. In the case at hand, we feel 
that the authority was properly exercised, and responsibility effectively met. 


Albert B. Tieburg, Director, 
California Department of Employment 


FUNNY COINCIDENCE DEPARTMENT 


(Ed. Note: In the last issue of FARM LABOR, we reported the importation of 46 
Negroes from Mississippi to work on the Garin lettuce plantation near Salinas. 

In a most remarkable coincidence, the Garin experiment was followed by a rash of 
editorials in California's rural newspapers -~- demonstrating, we suppose, that the 
minds of their editors just naturally run in the same channels.) 


"One of the larger growers in the Salinas lettuce area hired 6 Mississippi 
workers at consideratle cost in order to test the adequacy of the domestic supply. 
Of the 6 brought in at the growerts expense, less than 20 stuck with their jobs for 
even a month. Most of them just walked away, presumably adding themselves to the 
state's labor force about which opponents of the bracero program were so solicitous. 

"an ironic fillip to the Salinas fiasco was the fact that only when the imported 
domestics were teamed with braceros did they show any real productive ability and 
cash in on wage scale inducements." 

Editorial, Colusa Sun-Herald, June 11, 196) 


"One of the larger growers in the Salinas lettuce area hired 6 Mississippi 
workers at considerable cost in order to test the adeQuacy of the domestic supply. 

Of the 6 he brought in at the grower's expense, fewer than 20 stuck with their jobs 
for even a month. Most of them just walked away, presumably adding themselves to 
the state's labor force, about which opponents of the bracero program were 50 
solicitous. 

"an ironic fillip to the Salinas fiasco was the fact that only when the imported 
domestics were teamed with braceros did they show any real productive ability and 
cash in on wage scale inducements." 

Editorial, Vacaville Reporter, June 11, 196k 


", large grower hired 6 Mississippi workers at considerable cost. Of the 6, 
less than 20 stayed with their jobs for even a month. Most of them walked away. and 
the presumption is that those who left added themselves to the state!s labor force. 
An ironic twist was the fact that only when the domestics from Mississippi were 
teamed with braceros did they show any kind of production and cash in on wage 
scale inducements." 

Editorial, Healdsburg Tribune, June 11, 1964 


"A plan to bring in 6 Mississippi workers at considerable cost to a Salinas 
lettuce grower proved in at least one instance the unfeasibility of such a program. 
We understand less than 20 of the 6 remained in the fields for a month. Presumably 
those who walked off the job went back into the state labor pool... Ironically, the 
greatest production at Salinas came when the imported domestics were teamed with 
the braceros." 


Editorial, Merced Sun-Star, June 10, 196) 


" plan to bring in 6 Mississippi workers at considerable cost to a Salinas 
lettuce grower proved in at least one instance the unfeasibility of such a program. 
We understand less than 20 of the 6 remained in the fields for a month. Presumably 
those who walked off the job went back into the state labor pool... Ironically, 
the greatest production at Salinas came when the imported domestics were teamed with 
the braceros." 

Editorial, Merced Express, June 18, 196) 


=e 
The third of the new "supplemental" types of 
workers discussed in the last issue of FARM 
LABOR were welfare recipients. Recent news 
on this subject includes the following. 


Since May, the Alameda County Welfare Department (among others) has cut 
off aid to all AFDC-U families on the grounds that all breadwinners could and 
should be doing farm work. ‘The experience of some Alameda County families 
appezrs to question the validity of this move, the Welfare Rights Committee 
reports. 

In May, the welfare department was using Civil Defense busses driven by 
social workers of the department to carry AFDC-U farm workers to the fields. 

This "free" transportation scheme has since been discontinued and families must 
now seek transportation and work through regular labor contractors who dayhaul 
out of Oakland. Former welfare recipients ave not assured of work, the Committee 
reports; indeed, most labor contractors have regular crews and will only take a 
new man on if there is roan There has not been enough work for the regulars, 
much less the welfare families during the past few weeks as the early harvests 
reach completion. Some of the inexperienced farm workers do not fare well even 
if they do reach the fields; since many of them have never done farm work before, 
they work slowly. Some are fired. 

The Welfare Rights Committee has appealed a number of these cases in the 
past months. Atty. Peter Franck reports that about 15-20 of the cases have been 
won, but the persons involved are always put on a different form of aid. 

The Committee has met, in the meanwhile, with representatives of the State 
Department of Social Welfare, outlining complaints which include the following: 
workers are obliged to spend several hours a day travelling to and from work and 
are not paid for this time; workers are obliged to pay for drinking water in the 
fields; workers are being paid at rates below those "for comparable work in the 
community in which they reside’. The State has thus far argued that wages paid 
farm workers are outside the jurisdiction of the Welfare Department program. 

From our correspondents special to FARM LABOR 


We can easily understand the attitude of the Alameda County Board of 
Supervisors in wanting to make sure that welfare recipients don't have an easy 
time of it -- that they work whenever the opportunity arises to do honest labor 
rather than just lie around waiting for their next relief check. 

"The tno work, no eat! philosophy has much to be said for it, and not just 
because of the savings it may make for the taxpayers. Not at all. One must 
consider the moral fibze of those on relief, too, and as everyone knows, hard 
work is good for the soul as well as the muscleSe seo 

t.,.all we need is e firmer application of the ‘no work, no eat! philos 
sophy, After all, if peopie get hungry enovgh, they will do stoop labor. They 
can be sterved into it, Thatts why tne bracercs do it. Why else are they 
willing to travel hundreds of miles, to a foreign land and live here as they 
have to live?" 

Alemede Times-Star, July 1, 196k, 


SAN LUIS OBISPO -- "Supervisor Leonard R. Close of Kings County says 
there is concern in his county ‘that the ability of many farm workers to obtain 
more money from the aid for dependent children welfare program than their earn~ 
ing capacity may have a detrimental effect upon farm labor recruitment.¢ 

"Henry Rible, Kings County welfare director, said by next month the wel~ 
fare case load in his county will be ‘nil! because of agricultural employment. 
However, he aaid...that the people in question were fed better in the winter 
from surplus commodities distributed under general relief than in the eight 
months of the year when they were ‘underemployed? in field work, chiefly cotton... 
production." 


Fresno Bee, May 29, 196. 


Bu 


PORTERVILLE, Tulare Co. ~~ "There are many domestic workers on relief 
and other care programs while braceros are busy in the fields in southern Tulare 
County... This point was made to the state department of employment...in response 
to a department notification of certain crop work now available." 
- f Fresno Bee, June 13, 196k. 


"Unemployed father benefits of AB-59 ended Monday (June 15) in Tulare 

County for the duration of the agricultural seasons eee a 
" "(County Welfare Director) Fuad says a check of labor contractors in the 
area has disclosed there is enough work for everyone NOW. ee. ; 

Wa check with four Tulare lahor contractors this morning by ‘the Advance- 
Register disclosed no agricultural work was available with them today... 

"Fuad explained there are workers on the unemployed fathers! assistance 
program who axe treluctant! to get off, because they are getting more money, 
through aid, than they aze able to earn (in agriculture) ." 

Tulare Advance-Register, June 18, 196hs 


"Form workers whose familiss are being bumped this week from the AFDC 
program...aren't always able to keep busy hO hours a week or to work close to 
home. «+. This causes problems like that of one Tulare woman in her forties who 
visited’ the welfare office yesterday seeking aid. She has eight children under 
20... Her husband..chas been able to work only two days in the last week and can! t 
+ afford the gasoline to drive north or south for work. oe 

"Officials seem to feel that without incentive to get into the fields, many 

of those who face some underemployment even during peak job periods would remain 
“completely unemployed all year." 
Visalia Times Delta, June 19, 196k. 


"Governmental paternalism is one of the costly segments of federal budgets 
which have plunged the United States $300 billion into debt. a». 

",,eany rational look at the situation...develops a feeling...we have 
sprouted fields of ‘weeds instead of the ‘strong fibres? the labels said we 
had planted. Semehow, the people who were supposed to gain strength from our 
generous distributions of largesse seem to have weakened and wilted under the 
protection of this paternalistic attitude, 

"Tt wasn't so many weeks ago attempts were made to get Eastbay people on 
various types of relief to take jobs in our fields to bring in the harvests so 
basic to the economy of California, Still ringing throughout the state are the 
cries that went upse..e One wonders just hew much. the admittedly povebty stricken, 
unemployed adults, presumably healthy, want to help pull themselves out of their 
MOTASS ecee 

Instead of paternalism, the answer would seem to be a larger seeding of 
tmoral fibre’, Otherwise, in~breeding may produce an even larger crop of tweeds? 
in what should be a flowering garden cf American stock." 

Wallace S. Willis, Financial Editor, 
Oakland Tribune, July 10, 196). 
wR HH HF 

LAMONT == "The Lamont Aid Society has spent $194.50 helping 1 families in 
the two and a half years it has been in existance.... ‘There were 73 adults, who 
were given $1 each, and 71 children, who were given 75 cents each in aid, and 
each family was given five gallons of gasoline and a quart of oil, to help them on 
their way. 

"The Society (limits) its aid to migrant families who get stranded in Lamont 
»eeTramsients seeking help are first sent to the sheriff's substation to be app~ 
roved, then an erder is issued for groceries, gas and oil..w.s 

"Only people stranded in Lamont are eligible.... A tamily that started out 
from the east with $67 ... ran out of money in Lamont, with car trouble. ee«eit was 
the Lamont Aid Society that got them to Bakersfield so. they could get the other aid? 

Bakersfield Californian, July 196k./ 


Om 
In its proposed solutions to the farm labor 
‘shortage", the California Department of 
Employment leans heavily on the prospect of 
getting 40,000 or more junior and senior 
high school students into the fields during 
the summer. ‘The results? Depends on whom 
you talk to. 


"Teenagers, abandoning the swimming pool for the toughest kind of farm work. 
walk up and down a Sacramento Valley tomato field digging weeds with short-handled 
hoes. It's called stoop labor.... ‘The fringe benefits are few -~ free water, 
the use of a chemical toilet and a ride to and from the fields. ... 

"tItd be just as happy if the department (of employment) would drop the thing,' 
Ruben Lopez, manager of the Yolo Growers, Inc., says of the youth employment program. 

"Employment Director Albert B. Tieburg...disagreed with local growers! assess- 
ment of the teenagers! worth. ... He says in other parts of the state, where farmers 
have supplied the youth with competent leadership and shown a little patience, the 
teenagers have been praised by growers for their hard end effective work. 

"tWhen the manager of the Yolo Growers says it is not successful, it is because 
he hasn't done anything to make it successful,' says Tieburg. 2c. 

"LopezZeoesays, you can’t make a farm worker out-of a l-year-old boy. ' Take 
a kid out: in the field when he is 8 or 2 years old, pay him what he earns and by 
the time he is 16 he?il be the best...domestic you've ever seent, says Lopez." 

Woodland Democrat, July 2, 196). 


"We dontt mind using the kids, especially the local ones,' said Carl Schneider, 
a Woodland area grower, ‘but nobody is kidding anyone..,this is a program to sub- 
sidize the kids...nothing else..-.! 

"The rating scale, agreed upon by Schneider and other farmers, runs like this: 
take the braceros as number one and the rest of the order goes like this: adult 
domestics who want to work, 1.53 local kids, 23 day haul kids from Sacramento, 2.5 
plus; and the winos, impossible to assess..,. 

"Local men feel that the crux of the situation is the problem of who will 
sign the form certifying that they must have additional workers and okaying them 
for the use of braceros. ...the growers must prove daily their good will and 
sincerity in the attempt to fill their farm jobs with Comestics by sending trucks 
to Sacramento to haul laborers to their fields. sso. : 

"(On occasion) youths have taken a kind of awful vengeance on a farmer's 
crop, hoeing out the tomatoes, for example, and leaving all the weeds in place." 

Woodland Democrat, July 2, 196). 


Sometimes it is difficult to retain one's 
faith in the mystery of the farm labor 
“shortage! ..,> 


' "It was a long weekend in Winters for an estimated 200 fruit pickers who 
were surplus to this year's slow-moving harvest in that area, ooo 
"As one fellow put it: ‘What you do (when there is no food) is you take a 
long drink of water, you lean on a good stick and you walk slow.;..! 
",.othere were consistent rumors of radio and television broadcasts adver- 
tising for pickers in the Winters area when there were already too many men there 
for the jobs available," 


Woodiand Democrat, June 22, 196k. 


In an article entitled "Blood on the Lettuce" 
in the very first issue of FARM LABOR, we 
commented on the bracero bus tragedy in the 
Salinas Valley last September. Since then, 

a Congressional investigation, headed by Dr. 
Ernesto Galarza, has taken place...and so 
have several more bracero bus accidents. 


"Farm laborers should be promoted in the law from the category of things 
to that of persons.! ‘This statement is the main conclusion reached in a 66 page 
report by Ernesto Galarza on the Salinas area bus-train accident tast fall in 
which 32 farm workers were killed. .o» 

, ... “Galarzats report reads like an old story. An old story of neglect. Of 
‘Gallousness. Of shame. ‘These accidents have happened before. ‘They will happen 
again. ‘They will always happen until the day that the attitude of the public ~= 
and thereafter the attitude of the public officials heeds...that farm workers be 
‘treated as human beings, not freights and loads." ; 

Fresno Valley Labor Citizen, May 22, 196k. 


SALINAS -~ "Thirty~four Mexican field workers were injured ~~ one seriously 
-~-late Thursday when the bus in which they were riding overturned here. o».Jhé 
workers were returning from a strawberry field to their camps oe. Te 

"Tt was the third bus accident involving braceros in this area since 
September. On September 17, a train hit a bus near Chualer, Killing 32, and 
on April 2), a bus was hit by a car on Highway 101 near Salinas, injuring 25." 

San Francisco Chronicle, June 13, 196k. 


(eee ee ee ANE TERESA CT ECE SONG OBS ES ON CEC ELE ORE OS RE TES I LS LD SY eS 


By the:end of July, Congresé have acted on a 
contract to provide Federal water to. 360,000 

' acres’ in;the Westlands Water District on the 
west side. of the San Joaquin Valley. In its 
present.form, the contract would permit eva- 
sion of the 160-acre limitation, and would 
deliver California agriculture -- and agri- 
cultural workers -- more than ever into the 
hands of corporations such as Southern Pacific, 

"The SP advised Congress on October 1, 1956, that tit is not prepared to commit 
these lands for sale under the usual Bureau of Reclamation recordable contract.'.o. 
Acreage limitation will not actually be applied in the federal service area unless 
and until holders of excess lands sign recordable contracts requesting that they 
be supplied with water and accepting acreage limitation as the legally required 
condition for obtaining it. ... One prospective means of evasion (is) to encourage 
the federal government to supply water underground through percolatin strata, 
first, then to decline to sign recordablecontracts because the water Cis) already 
Ih * eee 

" eitetlanas centract raises issues of... 300,000 acres with $360 million sub- 
sidy to few (120,000 acres with $120 million subsidy to one)/Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Ed./ VERSUS 3,600 irrigated family farms of 100 acres eachee. 

"Our answer to Westlands contract: will promote or impede the War Against. 
Poverty, particularly its promise to help agricultural migratory laborers and to 
purchase land to ereate adequate family farms; will promote or impede established 
farm land purchase programs through veterans? and Farmers Home Adninistration 
loans; will promote or impede creation of equal economic opportunity as a solvent 
for racial tensions; members of so-called racial minorities are numerous in 
agricultree and in areas of federal reclamation." 

Paul S. Taylor, 1163 Euclid Ave., Berkeley 
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walt lies 


On May 15, we sent an Action Letter to all 

CFL members, documenting the fact that there 
is no apparent "phase out" of the bracero 
program going on, and asking that CFL members 
express their concern to appropriate public 
officials. Many members who wrote letters 
sent us carbon copies. We do not have space 
to reprint manyat this time. One is, however, 
printed below, and others will be printed in 
the next issue of FARM LABOR. 


The Honorable W. Willard Wirtz, 
Secretary of Labor, 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


When, in December of 1963, Public law 78 was extended to December 31, 196, 
one of the principal reasons given was the necessity for a "phasing out" of 
the Mexican contract labor program. It was believed that during 196) the 
large growers who have employed braceros would have ample opportunity to 
develop a program for. recruiting a supply of domestic labor adequate to their 
needs, and that they could be materially assisted in this effort by the Fed- 
eral-State Employment Service system. 


Since 111,000 of the 187,000 braceros used in the nation in 1963 were employed 
in California, it seemed logical that California growers would take the lead 
in developing plans for recruiting domestic labor. Yet while unemployment 

and underemployment among California farm workers remain high, working and 
living conditions remain substandard, and wages remain substantially unchanged, 
this "massive recruitment program" has consisted of abortive actions: 


Efforts to recruit unemployed workers from even more depressed out-of= 
state farm labor markets. One newspaper report from San Francisco indi- 
cates that 50 farm workers from Mississippi are working at $1.05 an hour 
in the Garin Company lettuce fields. 


The widespread interstate distribution, with California State Employment 
Service endorsement, of the Modesto Growers Harvesting Committee's re- 
cruiting folder grossly misrepresenting the employment situation. This 
folder was withdrawn following protests from the California Labor Feder- 
ation. We appreciate the prompt action of the Employment Service when 
the matter was brought to its attention. 


The recruitment of contract Puerto Rican workers, with the approval of 
the Employment Service and the Puerto Rican government, at less than 
the prevailing wage. At least 100 Purrto Ricans are employed in Santa 
Maria at the contractual rate of $1.00 an hour. ‘They constitute a 
captive labor force, transported far from home and unable to obtain 
return passage unless they complete the full contract period. 


Mexican bracero employment, zwather than being phased out, has actually 
increased in some high employment areas of California over what it was 


in 1963. 


It hardly seems necessary to point out that as long as growers can expect to 
rely on cheap imported and out-of-state domestic labor, they will neither 
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raise wages nor improve housing and working conditions. We urge that the 
Labor Department, charged by Act of Congress with protecting the wages and 
standards of all workers, use its full authority to minimize these expecta- 
tions and to enhance the employment opportunities of local farm workers. «+. 


Sargent Shriver, in a dimer address at the recent National Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor public hearings, stated: "In this day of concentrated farm 
ownership and mechanized agriculture, when only a small per cent of all farms 
hire the vast majority of all farm labor, it makes no sense at all to. exclude 
farm workers from the protection of labor and social legislation that have 
benefited other workers for over a quarter of a century." It is this very lack 
of protection which has been the major cause of an artificial shortage of 
domestic farm workers. occ 


We urge the Labor Department to publicly support legislation to extend to farm 
workers the protections of a minimum wage, collective bargaining, and social 
security benefits from which they are presently excluded. The war on .poverty 
will not be won until the nationts farm workers cease to be treated as second- 
class citizens and are accorded those rights which are now theirs by law, and 


those from which they have been systematically excluded by law. : 


Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Frank P.. Graham 
A. Philip Randolph 
Co-Chairmen, 
National Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor» 
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San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, July 6: "Editor: The editorial on the bra- 
ceros.was quite interesting, except for several important FACTS. ... What right 
have you. to yap about bringing back the peasants from down south who have no 
business taking away our farm jobs? If we cry about our unemployment on one 
hand; then shout to bring in outsiders on the other hand to do our farm work... 
dontt you think there is something wrong in our thinking? The right course 
is,.to give farm workers the wages they are entitled to and make a change in the 
chain from the farmer to the retailer. It is people like yourself. who make 
President Johnson's job so hard to do; he is trying to make more jobs available 
and there is always some idiot in the crowd who will undermine all the good 
being done. ~—- D. Marrow, SF." 


(The above letter-to-the-editor was a response to the following :) 


San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, June 29, 1964: "The word from the Council of 
California Growe.s that domestic workers will not be able to take the place 
of imported Mexican labor must be taken seriously. * + * 

"The work is hard, monotonous and in same cases requires skills absent 
from the casual laborer recruited in a welfare office or school ground. A 
clumsy worker can do more harm than good. 

"Braceyos are widely employed in the United States. ‘They .even work,in 
Appalachia,~ where poverty is so widespread one would think the desperate 
jobless would fight for field work. 

"Congress yet may have to reconsider its bracero ban in the interest .— 


of & sound U.S. farm economy 4" 
1 me News-Call Bulletin is in error. Ed. 
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Anne Draper is an official of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and a member of 
the Executive Committee of Citizens for Farm 
Labor. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., HEARINGS ON FARM LABOR AND RURAL POVERTY 
by Anne Draper 


. The National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor was created by public-spirited 
citizens in 1958. One of its first activities was a public hearing in Washington, D.C., 
in February, 1959, to give agricultural workers a chance to say the things and make 

the recommendations that they do not usually have a chance to do in official legislative 
hearings. NACFL's hearing had much to do with the AFL-CIO's decision to set up an 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee. 


Five years later, on May 18 and 19, 1964, NACFL called another public hearing in 
Washington, D.C. It remains to be seen whether organized labor or any of the government 
agencies will respond as dramatically as the AFL-CIO did in 1959. 


An impressive array of farm workers and their friends revealed that the rural 
poor generally, and agricultural laborers specifically,remain the most excluded sector 
of our society. In 1962, the yearly income of some million and a half hired farm 
workers averaged $5403 another two million averaged less than $1,200, including income 
both from farm and non-farm work. Over one-third million small farmers had sales 
averaging only $438 for the year. 


In view of the Johnson Administration's announced "war on poverty," the failure 
of Congress and the administrative agencies to move decisively against agricultural 
poverty came in for heavy criticism. The following points, among others, were made by 
yone or more witnesses: 


---The Department of Labor in effect aided and abetted rural poverty by postponing 
a 954 an hour minimum in Florida, leaving wages at 70¢ an hour for 13,000 contract 
‘workers from the British West Indies, as a direct result of grower pressures on the 
White House. 


---Agricultural workers continue to be excluded from national legislation 
protecting other workers, including wage and hour laws; child labor laws; the right to 
unemployment insurance; and the right to organize and bargain collectively. The 
Department of Labor, charged with advancing the welfare of workers, has failed to press 
for removal of these exclusions. 


---Although this is supposed to be the final year of the bracero system, the 
Department of Labor and state agencies are making no apparent effort to "phase out” 
the use of braceros, persist in certifying "labor shortages," and fail to perceive any 
adverse effects on local job opportunities or wages. 


~--Despite massive unemployment in rural California, the government agencies 
approve the importation of poverty-stricken peoples from other areas, such as 
Mississippi and Puerto Rico. 


---Southern sharecroppers and family farmers often do not receive the government 
assistance to which they are entitled. Local committees, which review all applicatioris’, 
are dominated by corporation farmers and racists. A Negro witness from Albany, Georgia, 
who had participated in civil rights activities, found himself cut off from government 
loan aid. Despite persistent complaints, the U.S. Department of Agriculture does nothing. 


---Consumers are paying rising prices while legitimate farmers receive decreasing 
prices for their produce and increasing numbers of small farmers’ are driven from the land. 


---Family farmers are squeezed by the middlemen and the increasing power of 
vertically-integrated processing and distributing corporations. 
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Anne Draper officially represented Citizens for Farm Labor at the hearing. Her 
statement read, in part: 


"Mme out-of-state recruitment of both the Mississippi and Puerto Rican workers 
underscores the determination of the corporate farmers of California, especially the 
4.9% who hire 61.1% of the farm workers, to find a cheap substitute for the bracero 
program, or else frighten the public into accepting its continuation. 


"Unlike Mexican Nationals, out-of-state farm workers may stay as permanent residents 
of California. Grower spokesmen have begun to beat the drums that these residents 
would swell the unemployed rosters in California and skyrocket the costs of housing, 
education, health, and social welfare in farming communities. They have predicted a 
"Grapes of Wrath" in the 1960's that will exceed that of the 1930's. 


! "Our committee supports the stand of the State AFL-CIO: 'This interstate 
importation is substituting an American bracero program for the Mexican bracero program; 
it is exploitation pure and simple.' At the 1959 public hearing of the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, the then head of the Migration Division of Puerto 
Rico stated: ‘It was obvious to the Puerto Ricans that they could not allow their 
people to be brought to the states either to be exploited directly or to be used to 
threaten what little advance had been made in establishing decent farm labor standards 
for local people.' 


" ,.Surely the government of Puerto Rico which delayed its approval...for several 
years should thoroughly investigate this pilot program in California against the 
specific context of adverse effects on job and earnings opportunities of local workers. 


Following the hearing, Mrs. Draper discussed the situation with representatives 
of the Puerto Rican government, and received assurances that an investigation would be 
made. 


Another California witness at the Washington, D.C., hearing was Harry Rasmussen. 
He described his personal experiences as a farm worker, and stressed the demand for 
equal protection of the law, under the 14th Amendment to the Constitution. In response 
to President Johnson's “crusade,” Rasmussen said, "I hear there's a war on poverty. 
Where do I go to surrender?" 


The open letter on the following page was distributed June 19, on the occasion 
of a $100-a-plate dinner for President Johnson, at the Hilton Hotel in San 
Francisco. Copies have been sent to the White House, and to the administrators 
of the "War on Poverty" at the federal and state levels, 
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B24 “EQUAL RIGHTS FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS” 


P.O Box 4173 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


. AN. OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


ADSORY OAR Deas, Mee President: 


riper el is We of CITIZENS FOR FARM LABOR welcome you to California. We 
cronat ithe applaud your pledge, on June 6, to "help the underprivileged and the 
ATTY. ART BRUNWASSER . .. _ underpaid by extending minimum wage and unemployment compeasation,"” 
ATTY. MAL BURNSTEIN:> ~and-¥ our » pledge, ‘on- that same date. shes = transform, poverty from "a real 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON: menace to. a remote memory." 
Rev. RIiCHARO BYFIELD 


peal ae We respectfully urge you to carry your War ‘on Poverty into the 


FATHER RALPH DUGGAN agricultural areas of California and the Southwest: characterized by 
PROF. LEWIS FEUER - corporate farming and underprivileged, underpaid workers. One of the 
PROF. JOSEPH FONTENROSE first interest groups to oppose the War on Poverty was the American 
HERMAN GALLEGOS ) - : A 

fey. Adbe GLLMARTIW Farm Bureau Federation. This most powerful of all pressure groups 
HON. HENRY GONZALEZ evidently does not believe that the nation's more than two million 
EVELIO GRILLO hired agricultural workers should have the opportunity to help them- 
EMMA CUNTERMAN selves rise into the Great Society which you have envisioned. Year 
ogihadaadot« after year, the agricultural industry has opposed minimum wage, 

Rev. CHRIS HARTMI RE 

ATTY. GERALD HILL unemployment insurance, child labor legislation, and the right to 
PAUL JACOBS; engage in free, collective oe ‘for farm workers. 

DOROTHY KAUFFMAN ~ 

WILLURM KAUFFMAN | Southwestern growers will soon be seeking further extension of 
Fi veneer Lire Public Law 78, the bracero program. Under this system, the Federal 
Dr. JACK LITTLE, Government recruits workers from an underdeveloped foreign nation, to 
Joan Lowoon' si“ <Ss=Stssss work att 6O¢ to $1.00 an hour, American citizens, who cannot survive at 
ROBERT MANG =~ ~such wage levels, are forced into the ranks of the unemployed. Governor 
ae 4 ne Gactulousn Brown, a majority of the California Democratic congressional delegation, 
ATARA. MONT i and increasing numbers of other informed Americans, are coming to 

Max Mont °° = ””:—«Pecognize that this is no way to wage war on poverty. We urge you to 
ATTY. JAMES MURRAY oppose all attempts to extend the bracero system. : 

Men ee, : We urge you to support legislation enabling.the agricultural 
ROBERT PI CKUS workers of the United States to share at last in the rights which 
ATTY. JOSE RAFAEL Ramos other workers have received under the New Deal, the Fair Deal, and 
MILTON RoEMER, M.De © the New Frontier: wage and hour laws, child labor laws, unemployment 
AE toes "<< insurance, and the guarantee of free collective bargaining. We 

HON ALFRED SONG oe 

NANCY SWADESH "respectfully suggest that..this is the effective way to wage war on 
NORMAN THOMAS . poverty among the most SO Se Mtg eae and Sor geutat eee 
PROP. JOE TUSSMAN of all. Santee ; 

FRED VAN DYKE 
Rev. OR. HAROLO WILSON -*) °° 
MARSHALL WINOMILLER 

THOMAS WINNETT 


LoulS ZARATE ; 
Rosert Notan, M.O. 


CHAI AIAN: Hey ANDERSON => ~ _» .GIPIZENS. FOR FARM LABOR 


' Very os yours, 


SECRETARY: WENDY GOEPEL 


(Unpaid Advertisement) 
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How much do you really know about California farm work? 
Do you know what the problems are in the field from day to day? 


Would a single day's work in a crop give you a whole new perspective 
on farm work and farm workers? 


ne West _ a lo Farm Workers eee in See 


aes a) eheeeieaet FIELD 


(A working seminar on the prob- 
lems of the Calif. farm worker) 


A day in the field will also help the West 
Qakh nd Farm Workers Association. All earnings 
will be contributed to the Association. 


The West Oakland Farm Workers Association is a non- 
profit group whose purpose is to help West Oakland 
farm workers to organize themselves. The first 
project of the group has been to provide cooperative 
bus transportation to and from the fields with the 
idea that this could form a basis for organizing. 

WHEN? About )} a.m. Sunday, August 16th 

WHERE? 1th & Market, Oakland 


WHAT? W-o-r-k. A full day in pears, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
snap beans or whasever is available. 


FREE LUNCH----FREE COFFEE----FREE TRANSPORTATION TO AND FROM THE FIELD 


FREE ADVICE ON HOW TO PICK----FREE WATER IN THE FIELD 


There are only 37 seats on the WO F WA bus. RESERVE NOW. Supplementary 
busses will be used if necessary, It is important that you call these 
numbers in advance for reservations and information: 


FAST BAY: 8 32-1118 SAN FRANCISCO: WEst 1-6),07 


Editorial 
THE USES OF HISTORY and THE NEED FOR ROOTS 


The quest for liberation and justice for those laboring on the land runs 
through man's recorded history. The bondage in Egypt, from which Moses led the 
children of Israel, was primarily agrarian bondage. ‘The revolts of Roman 
slaves were primarily agrarian revolts. The Nat Turmer Rebellion and other 
"servile insurrections" in the ante-bellum U.S.South were primarily agrarian 
rebellions. The closest thing this country has ever had to a successful third 
party -- populism -~ was an agrarian movement. Attempts to obtain freedom and 
justice for California's hired agricultural workers may be traced nearly as 
far into the past as California's industrialized agriculture. 


From time to time in FARM LABOR. we shall refer to agrarian movements of 
the past, not for the sake of looking backward in itself, but to suggest that 
we are part of a very long historical tradition. and that we can benefit from 
studying the failures and successes of those who have gone before. It is im- 
portant for those of us in the farm labor movement to remember that we are not 
voyaging on utterly strange seas of thought, utterly alone. If we are ever dis- 
heartened by the formidable number and variety of obstacles on the way to social 
justice, we should remind.ourselves: someone has been this way before. People 
have blazed trails through this. junele, and although they may not have reached 
the destination, they survived and returned to tell of their experiences to 
those who would listen.’ We ought to listen. 


In this issue of FARM LABOR, we discuss one particular form of agrarian 
bondage ~~ sharecropping or tenant farming -- and one particular manifestation 
of the ancient hunger for liberation among those who work on the land: the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union. We try to make clear the specific reasons why 
we consider this organization still important and relevant today. 
theve is an underlying reason as well. Unless they are madmen or major 
prophets, human beings need roots. We do not think of ourselves as madmen or 
major prophets, but as reformers trying to help our society become faithful 
to the human values it professes. Reformers, in their way, need roots as 
much as anyone else. STFU constitutes such a root, for those who propose to 
work in this area of reform. We can draw strength from it, not only in terms 
of concepts and techniques, but in more directly human terms. An astonishing 
number of the STFU founders are still among us, thirty years later. It is 
almost as though Providence were determined to protect them until justice is 
one day done. H.L.Mitchell, Howard Kester. J.R.Butler. Clay East. Gardner 
Jackson, Norman Thomas, and many others are still alive. still active. Anyone 
with an automobile, a tape recorder. or camera, or pencil and paper could, on 
a Single field trip of a few weeks, produce a vibrant documentary of this 
vibrant organization, directly from the men and women who built it. Someone 
should. 


The roots of our present.quest are living roots, growing deep in a human 
kind of earth. 


H.P.A. 


The following, exclusive to FARM LABOR, 
is a verbatim transcript of an interview 
between Rolf Cahn, Berkeley musician and 
teacher, and Mance Lipscomb, legendary folk 
singer and twelve-string guitarist. The 
interview was conducted in June, 196%, and 
was transcribed by Claire Isaacs. 


"SCARED TO SPEAK THE MAN A WORD" 


Reminiscences of sharecropping in Texas. 
Mance Lipscomb, interviewed by Rolf Cahn, 


Cahn: You know, Mance, you're one of the few that I have met playing this music who's 
lived it all his life, lived all the things he came out of. ... You spent most of your 
life in the Brazos Bottom? 


Lipscomb: In the Brazos Bottom, in the heart of Texas. 
Cahn: And most of that was doing hard work. 
Lipscomb: Hard labor. 


Cahn: How old were you when you started doing the hard work? 


Lipscomb: I was eleven years old when I was a man. Reason I say I was a man, I was 

workin® the jobs that men was workin'. See, when we was comin' up, when I was eleven 
years old in the time then, depression was on everybody, and if you didn't work, you 

didn't get anything. Twelve months of the year we had to work. Eleven children. I 

was (the) second oldest boy. Then my brother, he figured he was grown when...I was 


about 15-16; he run off from Mama. That left the load right with me and my mother. 

We couldn't get no (place) to stay, unless she had someone to plow, break a lane. ‘That 
forced me to get out there and be a man, to break that land and make a crop so somebody 
would let us stay on the place to raise those other little kids. Man, I plowed many 

a day in the frost and ice, and I got a place under my heel I can show you where frost 
and stuff just bit my heel where I couldn't walk. Hauled wood, cut wood, hauled cotton 
seed, dug fence post holés, done a many thing on the farm a man could do. In those 
days they had these old mules to plow with. They bought ‘em in Fort Worth (and they) 
wasn't broken. You had to catch those mules and just handle 'em like you want to make 
them do right. Well, we went through all.that and we started to work in the mornin’ 
when the daylight come; we'd be on the turnroad--that's in the field. Couldn't see 
how to go down the row, until the sun rose. Then when we come out it would be plumb 
black dark. 


Cahn: You'd go home and fall-in bed. 


Lipscomb: That's right. You'd be so tired at night... « some people wouldn't 
eat no supper. 


Cahn: Take off your clothes? 


Lipscomb: Oh, sometimes you'd sleep with the clothes on. I seen a many man lay down 
‘oross his bed so tired, just this way, and next mornin', the bell was ringin' so you'd 
wake up. He didn't have to put his clothes on, 'cause he slept wit' ‘em on. (Laughs. ) 
And that's the way I'd see people comin' to work. 


Cahn: Someone following you in the fields? 
Lipscomb: Ridin' a horse, watchin' you and tellin’ you what to do. 
Cahn: What happened if you slowed up a little? 


Lipscomb: Oh, man, he gets up there and knock you out there. Carry a whup or a quirt 
or something to make you go on and do what he say. ... And you a man, but you still a 
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boy, ‘cause you had to do what the man told you. Else you couldn't stand on his place. 
He'd whup you. I seen the men there shot down...in the field by buckin' him. Just 
shot him down. 


Cahn: And why? 


Lipscomb: ‘Cause he didn't want to do what the landlord say. And, then, probably he 
‘look like in the eye he wanted to buck the landlord. So he kill him... 


Cahn: What happened? 


. 
Lipscomb: Nothin’. We was gonna have to bury him, that's all. (Laugh.) Bury him. I 
seen a man shot a man right here and about two times, right in that one place... 


Cahn: Right in the throat? 


Lipscomb: Right here in this hollow. Broke his neck. We'ts just on the other side 

of the fence and we heard the gun say "Boom, boom." We look and the man was falling. 
Wasn't a quarter of a mile from us. ... We went over there to see the man. The fellow 
that had done the shooting, he's ridin' a little grey horse, just got off him and got 
down there and put a knife in this dead man's hand like he was comin' up on him with a 
knife... About a hundred colored people there cryin’ and hollerin'. He didn't go to 
jail, didn't nobody arrest hin, nothin': Not only him, a lot of ‘em done that. Well, 
that kept other people cowered down, you see? If they didn't do right they'd get beat 
up or killed. So that grew up in my age... I was raised up under that, say fifty or 
fifty-five or sixty years ago. See, that the way we come up in that kind of age... Man, 
we scared to speak the man a word. 


Cahn: There was three or four men owned all the land around there? 


Lipscomb: Oh, man, now it is, but then everybody owned two-three hundred acres. (Now) 
about three or four men near about own fifty, sixty mile radius. Just three men. Mr. 
.Tom, he and his brother Harry, and Steve and Clance... 


Cahn: (Tom) was the. one that beat that boy half to death, wasn't he? 


dsipscomb: Oh, yeah, he beat him. He run over him with a car after he beat him. After 
he whupped the boy up and bloodied him, he's agoin' on down the turn road--you know, 
they call ‘em turn road there, just dirt road--he went on, got in his old Buick car, 
and run over that boy... Then he got out and stomped his teeth out. See, they wear 
boots there, the bad men. You can tell all of them, they got them boots on. Wher you 
meet one with boots on, you say, "There's one of them bad ones." Man wearin' shoes, 
why he might speak to you, but that boot man, he liable to kick you. 


Cahn: You made a song about Mr. Tom, didn't you? 


Lipscomb: Another boy did, and he sung it in the fields. ... That boy had such a hard 
time till you had to do somethin’. Ain't one of ‘em gonna give you some money, ‘cause 
they gonna whup you, boy. But all that vanished away. ... No, you don't catch nobody 
home doin' people like they did back when I was comin' up. This generation won't take 
it. ... They been in the war and theyhad skim over their eyes, you know, and they went 
over there (to Europe) and pulled the skim off their eyes. They mixed up over there, 
all of 'em was together and they see, you know, everybody could die over there. We 
figured: there wasn't anybody could die but us, you know, back here. But them youngsters 
now, they figure everybody could die. ... And, then, they don't hang ‘em like they 
used to. They used to hang a man when he jumped on a white man, and put a rope 

around his neck. No jail didn't see him. There no law arrest him. They just caught 
him and throwed a rope around his neck and pulled him up to a tree and hung him there. 
I seed three hung in my life, comin’ up. 


Cahn: (How about the sharecropping system? ) 


Lipscomb: All right, I'd move you on my place aS a half-hander. Then I would see to 
your team being fed, which was my mules. I'd buy the feed for them, buy the food for 
you. I'd pay all the "breakdown," see, and then the end of the year'd come, I would 
say half of the crop was yours and the other half was mine. And when it would wind up, 
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the man that made the crop and worked for it, he didn't have any. That was the way, see. 
You worked on halves: one bale is the landlord's, the other is, you know, the hand'se 
But he wouldn't get anything when the end of the year come. 


Cahn: Do they still half; do they still farm on the half-share system? 


Lipscomb: Oh,no. Lord! That's been blocked out now ‘pout, I'd say, fifteen years ago. 
See, the people got cuttin'acres. The Government come acuttin' acres on the farmers.’ 
When they cut acres, the end of the year they get a bonus check, you know. So much 
acres that they cut. And the.landlord didn't want to give that part to the (halfhanders ), 
so they just put the little farmer out of existence and took all the farmin'’ themself. 
And put the other part of the land to pasture the cows. See, we had a Government check 
to come to us if we was cuttin' four acres short and that four acres would produce a 
bale of cotton and the Government figured maybe we'd get $60 out that year: Every bale 
of cotton, we'd earn $60. And then (the landlords) wouldn't let us have our share and 
they didn't want us to have it. And so they cut out the (tenant) farms. Big man farms, 
they ain't no more halfhanders. They're out of date now. Man, they wouldn't let you 
work on that half hand no more. So they get all that. The Government even givin' 'em 
so much for digging tanks and planting grass on the land. ... A thousand acres and they 
get paid for just let their cows graze. The Government got in charge. They can't plant 
nothin' but grass and raise cows on it, and, man, you ain't gonna get none a! that 
money. Oh, no more farming there but Rig men. Little fellow, he got to work by the day. 


Cahn: How is that, compared to what it used to be? 


Lipscomb: Well, what you call day work. They'd pay you off every Saturday, from 
Monday on up until that five days or six days you'd work. 


Cahn: ° (How much do they pay? ) 


Lipscomb: The law is in that country, pay a dollar and fifteen cents an hour for 

labor, but the farmers, they got it back to 75¢. Out on these construction jobs, the 
least they supposed to pay you is $1.15 on up. But the farmer he got it down some way 
with the Government that he pays 75¢ an hour. I heard this year the farmer'’ll have to 
pay a dollar an hour. So they all went and said they couldn't pay it and farm that way, 
and they: allowed them 75¢ an hour. They allowed ‘em to work 'em eight hours and some- 
times nine, but they work 'em ten. ... He do like he want to. 


Cahn: ‘Isiit better for the people working to work by the day now? 
Lipscomb: Oh, yeah. 
Cahn: It is better? 


Lipscomb: It's nine to one. I'll tell you why. They'll give you somethin' every 
Saturday. (Before),.if you:gonna work that long year out, you likely to come out a 
thousand dollars in debt, if you make a thousand bales of cotton. If he gonna sell 
the cotton, you don't know what he get. Gotta take his word for it. Sell the seeds, 
you don't know what he get. Take his word for it. Now if he says, give you seven 
dollars a day, why, actually, you lookin’ for the end of Saturday to come. He'll pay 
you a part of that if he don't pay it all to you. Course, that's your living. He 
know he not feeding you; you got to live out of your day wage. Actually got to give 
you something. So I say it's nine to one. They don't pay ‘em all of it, they pay ‘em 
some. A $7 kand, he'll get about $6. Cut him a dollar. Cut him in the way his 
throat cut. The man behind him -- he get behind him and cut his throat. 
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The Southern Tenant Farmers Union grew out 
of a survey of 378 sharecropper and former 
sharecropper families, in April, 193), which 
found the average family was subsisting on 
less than $250 a year. ‘This survey was pub- 
lished by the League for Industrial Democracy, 
under the aegis of Norman Thomas, who became 
known as the godfather of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. Here are some excerpts. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE SHARECROPPER 
Introduction, by Norman Thomas 


Sooner or later any search among the millions of exploited Americans for those 
most truly forgotten, to whom the avvance of a machine age has meant the least, will 
bring you to the country where cotton is still king, a king who rewards his humblest 
subjects and his most loyal workers with poverty, pellagra, and illiteracy... A 
sharecropper may live on the same plantation all his life and acquire no rights... 
He has no such rights as peasants had acquired, even in the middle ages under 
feudalism. ...landlords make it a rule not to take a sharecropper who has not paid 
up his dbbts on the last plantation where he lived. ‘his, of course, means 
peonage...a peonage made deeper and more inescapable if the tenant if further dis- 
advantaged by being a Negro. * * * 


The (Civil) War freed the slaves without giving them a foot of land on which to 
make a living. ‘The United States did far less for her freed men than at about the 
same time Russia did for hersserfs. After the war the landowners aad the land but 
no.money to hire labor with cash. Negroes and poor whites had no money to buy land. 
Hence the transition from slavery to sharecropping was natural as it involved little 
outlay in cash. ...the percentage of tenantry steadily imreased. So, too, did 
absentee landlorism . * * * 


-+ehn most of the cotton country to try to organize these sharecroppers, 
especially if they are Negroes, is regarded by the dominant class much as the same 
class would regard asservile insurrection in a slave society. Yet...conceivably 
(the sharecropper's) very lack of landed property may make it easier to organize 
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him..ein support of the cooperatiee commonwealth. * * * 


It is manifestly impossible...torretire 0% of the cotton acreage from use... 
without driving a large number of families off the land or reducing them to the 
status of day laborers at 50 to 75 cents a day without any right even to such 
miserable "advances" as the sharecropper gets. ... In enforcing the (cotton 
curtailment program) the Secretary of Agricllture should...see to it that repre- 
sentatives of the sharecroppers, Negroes as well as whites, are on whatever local 
boards are set up. In the past all local enforcement authorities have been 
recruited from the landlord class and its sympthhizers. (And) he should defin- 
itely encourage organization of the sharecroppers in their own interest. ‘his 
is far and away the most important protection the sharecroppers can have now or 
in the future. The mett friendly official cannot present organization to these 
forgotten men on a silver platters; it can be achieved only by their own struggle 
in the face of bitter opposition. ... The organization to be effective must be 
of white and Negro sharecroppers together. * * * 


Sharecroppers are now the principal victims both of an abominable system 
of land tenure and the lack of effective demand for cotton in a world which needs 
far more than it can afford to buy. Tomorrow they may be the victims of the 
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mechanization of agriculture which has been long delayed in the cotton country. One 
trembles to think of the immediate effect of the sudden introduction of a...mechanical 
cotton picker... Yet this final application of machinery to cotton culture cannot and 
should not be indefinitely delayed. ‘here is no virtue in compelling whole families, 
down to five year old children, to indulge in such arduous and monotonous toil as cot- + 
tonspicking, if and when machinery can do it better. There are Other and better things 
for human beings to do in a properly organized society. * * * ‘ 
We shall never overcome the economy of scarcity and truly accept the economy 
of abundance until we think not in terms of what people can now pay, but of what 
collectively we might have in terms of our needs and our resources. 


Report of Survey made by Memphis Chapter, League for Industrial 
Democracy, and the Tyronza Socialist Party under direction 
of Dr. Wm-R.Amberson (Medical School, Univ. of Tennessee) 


aie The acreage reduction program has operated...to make radical changes ‘in the con- 

dition of agricultural labor. ... By throwing agricultural laborers out of.employment 

the program has created such competition for the work which remains that many laborers 

are;now forced to accept working conditims which are appreciably worse than they have 

ever heretofore endured. ...there is at present a strong mvanent toward the abolition 

of the sharecropping system. ...Day labor represents a lower stage of economic exis- 
_. tence for a number of reasons (including): 


1. No "furnish" is allowed at regular intervals throughout the growing season. 
Cash is rarely paid, but the laborer must take his pay in credit at a commissary 
store, at prices which are frequently exorbitant, He is given credit only when he 
works, and there are many periods of idleness as the crop matures. He is paid from 
50 to 75 cents a day-in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas, for labor from sun-up 
to sun=-down... , 


2. He has no equity in the crop when grown, and can hope to receive no benefit 
from the expected increase in price. a 

3. He cannot claim any part of either rental or parity payments under the 
(Agricultural Adjustment Administration) contract. Indeed he is not protected in any 
way by that contract. Ros 


In. part because of unwillingness of white families to accept farm work on such a 
basis, in part ‘because of a definite preference by plantation owners and managers 
for colored day laborers, many white families have been squeezed out of employment... 
We can state with authority that...at a conservative estimte, at least 15%, and 
probably 20%, of all sharecropper families have lost their opportunity to make a 
jiving on the land by thé only labor which they know... 


We are not at present concerned with the validity of the basic assumption that 
by’ such an economy of scarcity the ills of our depressed agricyltural population can 
be rectified. Suffice it to say that the members of this committee entirely and. 
absolutely dissent from any such proposition, and believe that the whole program is 
unsound. 

Wm. R. Amberson Robt. W. O'Brien 

Clay East James McQuirter 

H.L.Mitchell Blaine. Treadwell 
Clark Waldron 
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The following is a greatly abridged version 

of recordings made in 1956 and 1957 as part 

of the Columbia University Oral History 
Project. The complete transcript is 191 

pages long. Our appreciation to H.L. Mitchell 
for permission to reproduce this material. 


"m9 THE DISINHERITED BELONGS THE FUTURE" 


by H.L. Mitchell, Co-Founder , 
Southern Tenant Farmers' Union 


I started to work on a farm at the age of 8 working in cottonfields, chopping 
and picking mainly. We also produced some strawberries and tomatoes. There was a 
lot of work involved in all. I have worked for as little as 50¢ a day for ten hours’ 
work....That sort of experience was pretty typical....During the fall months I picked 
cotton. I always stayed out of school until the cotton picking season was OVer..- 
after Christmas. *** 


We lived in Ruleville, Mississippi, in the Delta Country, for a time and I got 
my first experience there in making a sharecrop of my own. I was about fifteen years 
old and there was some land around the house. I arranged to make a sharecrop with 
(the landlord)... I made a crop on these several acres of land, raised some cotton. 
That. was in 1920. I recall I wasn't too successful. We had expected a good price... 
but it went down so low that we got less than ten cents a pound. All I got out of 
my year's work was a suit of clothes, and I didn't have anything else to go with it 
after I paid what I owed. 


I got married...in 1926. My wife and I made a sharecrop. We worked all year 
and made $385 for all that year's work....Then we moved to Arkansas in 1927, to the 
town of Tyronza.... It is thirty-five miles west of Memphis. ... The land was much 
richer over there, but when I got there TI didn't like the conditions... People lived 
and worked on very large plantations, and the conditions were much different from what 

*they were in Tennessee on smaller farms. I decided not to make a sharecrop on an 

Arkansas plantation...so I went into the cleaning business. ... Most of my customers 
were people who lived on nearby plantations. I travelled around through the plantation 
country, getting business... 


...In 1932, during the political campaign, we heard Norman Thomas. ... It was 
the first time we'd ever really heard anybody speak on Socialism... We decided that if 
we were going to do anything, we should organize. ... We probably had as many members 
in our Tyronza local as the entire Socialist Party has in the whole country now. The 
vast majority were sharecroppers. We must have had a thousand members down in that 
area of Arkansas alone... *** 


Thomas said that he would raise some money to make a survey of conditions 
among sharecroppers in Arkansas and nearby states. A college professor at the medical 
college of the University of Tennessee in Memphis was selected to direct this survey. 
_. We found that the average family income was less that $250 a year. ... This gave 
us a basis for organization of the union. We had facts about the conditions of people, 
and we could talk with knowledge about what we were trying to do. *** 


The first (Union) meeting...was held on...the Fairview plantation some two 
or three miles south of Tyronza. ... That was the place where the seven Negroes and 
eleven whites met to form the organization. We didn't know what to call it at this 
time. We just called it "the union." Probably because of some of the educational 
work the Socialists did preliminary to forming a union, the sharecroppers were 
willing to forget their race prejudices or set them aside, and to unite and form 
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one union. There was discussion as to whether there should be a union for Negroes and 

© union for whites. I remember one old white man who got up and said that he'd once 
been a member of the Ku Klux Klan...but that everybody was in the same boat in this 
fight here. Negroes were on the plantations, and John lived next door to him, and 

the union should include both white and colored and fight for the rights of everyone. *** 


¥ 


~7s0n duly £5), 1934, the name Southern Tenant Farmers Union was selected. 
There was no intention at this time of...spreading the union any further than just 
\vkansas. We thought in terms of eastern Arkansas, where the large plantations 
existed, and that we'd help these fellows get their share of the government benefits. 
That was just about the extent of our thinking. ... There were social, economic and 
race problems that needed solution, but none of us were capable of thinking them 
through at that time. 


We realized that one of our chief problems in organizing was that most of the 
lpeople didn't know how to read or write. ... (We) set up education classes in 
connection with the union and taught members of the union to read and write and also 

lto "figure", as they called arithmetic. We were all doing the organizing work. ... 
We'd send word out that we were going to be there at a certain time and the share- 
ecroppers would gather at the nearest church or school, or whatever might be convenient. 
They came voluntarily. Nobody even had to persuade them. You'd just announce that 
there was going to be a meeting there, and they'd all be there. We'd have meetings 
with five hundred or a thousand in attendance. Practically all of them would join 
the union. * Our membership dues were a dollar a year, and if they had the money, 
+hey were asked to pay, but if they didn't, they'd just promise to pay and they would 
still be counted as members. *** 


(In 1935) we had the first really violent outbreak against the union, its members 


and leaders, by organized groups of night riders. A newspaper reporter asked a 
plantation owner if this violence against the union was not a revival of the Ku Klux 
ian and the planter said no, the Ku Klux Klan had a bad reputation, so they just 
called it the Nightriders. The home of E,B. McKinney” was shot into late one night. 
™yo of his boys were in the house at the time. ... A similar ajtack occurred when a 
‘roup of the Nightriders appeared at the home of A.B. Brookins and his daughter was 
struck by a bullet. Brookins...was a cotton patch preacher who had the ability to 
set people to sing, and they would sing songs like..."We Shall Not Be Moved." The 
union members sang that song particularly in connection with the eviction notices. 
‘% some places we had eviction demonstrations. When the officers moved people's 
possessions out from the house, we put them back in after the officers had left. 
Shere were a lot of other union songs that were developed during the first 3 or 4 years. *** 


For the first two years of the union's existence, I did not get any pay, other 
than the expenses I got for my gas and oil. Now and then someone would send $5 or 
$10 and say, "This is for your own use." ... It wasn't until 1937 that the union 
convention passed a resolution that I should be paid a salary of $25 a week. Most 


of the time, though, we didn't have that so I wasn't paid.-*** 


(In 1935), we made up a delegation to go to Washington. ... There were 9 men. 
We went to Washington, had some signs printed and we picketed the Secretary of 
Agriculture's office, Mr. Henry Wallace's office. This was the first time such a 
thing had happened in Washington. *** 


A Negro; Vice-President of the Union. [Ra. } 

Also a Negro. McKinney, Brookins, and others forced out of Arkansas by terroristic 
methods, moved across the Mississippi River and set up what they called a 
"Refugee Local" in Tennessee. [Hd.] 

Mitchell was National Secretary of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union during the 
twelve years of its existence. He became President of its successor, the 
National Farm Labor Union, AFL (later the National Agricultural Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO). (Ed.) 


Then, in the fall of 1935, we decided something must be done about the wages of 
cotton pickers. We called a meeting before the cotton picking season started and each 
union local sent a delegate to the meeting. ... We decided that the union would raise 
a demand for $1 per 100 pounds. ... At that time cotton had just begun to open and wages 
were 4O and 50¢ per 100 pounds. The average picker would pick about 150 pounds in a 
day's time. ... It was my idea that...nobody would go to work after the meeting. The 
committee decided differently and they represented all of our locals -- we must have 
had 25 or 30. They decided that the thing to do was for everybody to go to the fields 
and pick cotton for the first two or three weeks and save money until they had enough 
to buy some groceries, and then call the strike. That plan prevailed... 


” Our system, used for the first time, was to have handbills printed and the 


delegates would take back several hundred copies of this handbill and then on a 
specified night, these handbills were distributed all over the plantations at the 
same time. The handbills were put on fence posts and telephone poles, barn doors, 
everywhere -- saying that a strike was on and to stay out of the fields. It was the 
most effective demonstration that could be imagined. In three counties where we had 
just a few members, practically all work stopped. ... The result of the strike was 
that the planters raised wages to 756 per 100 pounds, and in some places to $1. 
There weren't any negotiations. There never have been. *** 


Our membership leaped skyward. ... I think our 1935 report showed that we had 
30,000 members enrolled. *** We held what we called a wage conference early in the 
spring of 1936 and decided that we would set wages for the planting and cultivating 
of cotton. We...decided that unless by May 18th the wages were raised, we would 
strike again. *** No one offered to pay the wage and we again called a strike... 

All sorts of things began happening. ... The plantation owners had by that time 

formed informal. organizations in each area to fight the union. The local law enforce- 
ment officers were alerted and were prepared to arrest union members. Near the town 
of Barle, Arkansas, a group of workers started what was equivalent to a picket line 
and this picketing was forcibly broken up by a deputy sheriff named Paul Peacher. The 
men picketing were arrested, most of them were Negroes, and were sentenced to work on 
a privately owned plantation owned by Paul Peacher...*** 


.A group of people who lived on the edge. of the delta plantation area...took 
‘the read ‘in the strike. They organized a demonstration which they called the “hahaa: 
They lined people up, with each man about 6 or’8 feet apart, forming a long thin 
picket line and they marched down the roads from one plantation to the other... 
This sharecropper kind of picketing was very effective. Our members told about how 
they began with possibly a hundred men, to start the day's march of 25 or 30 miles 
through the plantations. And when they came to a plantation where people were out in 
the cotton fields, the marchers would call out to the people at work, saying, "Come 
and join us.” . The marches were quite effective. There was no violence -- just 
people: lined up, walking down the roads singing and calling on others to join them. *** 


" 


In the beginning, we never received any actual support from organized labor. 
The local labor people, for instance in Memphis, said the union could only lead to 
uprisings among the Negroes and that no one could organize a union of people as poor 
as the sharecroppers. ... It depends upon what one's own approach to the labor movement 
is. If labor is just a business operation, then the attitude of the trade union 
leaders toward sharecroppers and agricultural workers is correct because it will take 
a lot of money to organize and-establish*a strong union, and returns on the investment 
made will be slow in coming. . I know that agricultural: workers.can be organized but 
actually it has néver been tried in the U.S.A. Even today the attitude of the typical 
labor leader is that these people are too low on the economic scale to be organized. 
They can't be counted on to pay dues...immediately, so why should the labor movement 
invest its money... *** 


As one of the corporation farmers said...,:'"The A.F. of L. sent you fellows out 
with-a,pop gun to hunt elephants.” That's: about the way it is. It isn't.so much 


the finances, but_is more the lack of dete ion on the the labor movement. 
‘Ihe handbiil which announced this strike is reproduced on the cever. (Ed.) | 


mbes 
If the leadership really wanted to organize the unorganized...it could be done. It 
would also help if we managed to bring agricultural workers within the scope of the 
N.L.R.B. ‘However, I don't expect that will be done, nor will there be a minimum wage 
in agriculture, until there is an effective organization of workers. That has been 
the history of most of our social legislation. Until there is organization of the 
workers on the farms, we cannot affect the processes of government to any great extent. 


One of the old Southern Tenant Farmers Union slogans we used 25 years ago was, 
"No the disinherited belongs the future." Perhaps it does. The past years have been 
rewarding. While I might do many things differently if they were to be done again, I 
would not trade my experiences for all the millions in the treasuries of all the big 
unions in America. 
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A verbatim transcript was made of the pro- 
ceedings of the 3rd annual convention of tke 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, January 14-17, 1937. The follow- 
ing statements by delegates are taken from 
the transcript. 


t...T0 THE HIGHEST HILL OF ELEVATIONS...." 


W. B. Bankhead, delegate from arkansas. .eewhen the man came and asked 
me to-Join, T said, "I-am Tike"Pauly my name is Saul and I do not care when I 
pet started." ...While I was trying to organize, while I was trying to sign 
folks up, a man pointed me out to one of the men who run the business. He 
called me into the office and said to me: "You are the very Nigger I am look~ 
ing for. I want to kill you because you are working against me. You get your 
insurance paid up because I am going to kill you in August, and if we have any 
trouble, we are going to get the KKK...to wipe you out." 

I am still here. 


0. He Whitfield, delegate from Missouri. Let us organize so fast that it 
will be Like that fellow wno said he got the chickens from the roost so fast 
that he left the feathers there. 

Let us have a great Union movement here. When I get ready to depart from 
this world, when my soul departs from my body, I am going to another Union 


where the planters have no place. 


W. H. Henry, delegate from Arkansas. .eeAt one time, the devil sent 
Christa gift, and Christ wanted to return the devil something. He looked 
around, and decided to give Arkansas to the devil. That is why so much hell 
is raised in Arkansas. Hell rules in Arkansas. But when the Southern Tenant 


Farmers! Union got organized, the devil found that his subjects were organizing. 


Thomas E. Ferry, delegate from Oklahoma. If the rattlesnake should crawl 
out, the politicians, the capitalists, are going to try to move in. Are we 
going to move out and give the Union over to them? No, we should enlarge our 
locals and make them stronger. Now, members, let us not quit. Let us keep 
on working. If the capitalists and politicians come into our organization, let 
us kick them out. Let us get ready-for them. Show them you are ready. Go 
ahead and you will win. 


D. Ae Griffin, delegate from Arkansas. Fellow slaves. I have not very 
much % tell you because we are a new Tocal. .».- My family is scattered all 
over the country trying to get some food to eat. I did not come here to lie 
to you about this. It would not have been possible for me to come here ifa 
friend of mine did not help me cut. 


J. Fe Hynds, delegate from Arkansas. T am no speaker, but until I am 
shot down by the planters in Arkansas to stop me from speaking, I am going to 
speak. I lmow the position that the colored people are in in Arkansas. We 
are in the same position I spent the best part of my life (in) already. If 

I can spend the rest of my days to create a world here of plenty for our 
childven, I am ready to do so. 


G. C, Kilpatrick, delegate from Missouri. I am proud, gentlemen, that we 
have the opportunity of organizing in this way. This is a Union for the 
colored and white people to come together. It is our duty, every one of us, 
to go home and tell them about this. If this would have been twenty years 


ago, it would not have been like it is today. You are lucky if you are getting 


75 cents a day. If we have any chickens or hags or cows, we have ta get rid 
of them. I had a team of horses-and I.baven!t. gat them taday. They tank 
them away frem me. 


John Allen, delegate. from Arkansas. '...l spent a dear price for my 
membership here. 1 worked for the Union and I got the Union at heart so 
much that I forget everything else. When I get a chance to eat, I find 
myself saying Union. I begin to pray and I get to say Union. ... We do not 
want our children to come up with the yoke that we have, and we want them to * 
say that their fathers prepared a happy life for them. We want our children 
to enjoy a breath of freedom. 

‘If you turn back, woe be unto you, 


JeA. Johnson, delegate from Texas. I did not come here because I love 
you. let me tell you a little story. When pigs are first born, they leok 
like they are very cold. I said to my wife when some of our pigs came along, 
"Do you know why that pig is crawling around like that?" My wife replied, 
"He is trying to get the others warm." "No", I said, "He is trying to get 
himself warm." — 

That is the reason I came here, I want to get warm. The captains of 
industry do not care if I am black or whites they want my labor; so you and 
me have got to get together and fight. We must all be warm. . 


_.. Ps D. Roberts, delegate from Arkansas. -I was talking to a fellow and 
told him that Tam a great singer and that I got ten dollars for singing. 
I told him that I went to a party and a man gave me five dollars to sing and 
another gave me five dollars to stop. Maybe my speaking is like that. 

Where I live in Eastern Arkansas, there is a big plantation... ‘Thay 
were not organized and they would not let a Union man in. But (the) Union 
did get in....They called a strike and won, Now instead of getting 10 cents 
an hour, they get $1.50 a day. é 

J. W. Davis, delegate from Missouri. I came over here. a hundred per ce~% 
STFU man, and if it pleases the good Tord that I arrive home safely, I will 
go home a 250 percent.Union man. .o.1 am here to say that we should lift ory 
hats to all of the white and colored men who gave their lives for the Union in 
Arkansas. 


Wilmer Young, delegate from Mississippi. I want to tell you a story 
about a Scotchman who did not have a job. A preacher came to him one day 2nd 
said that he should have a garden, and the preacher got him one. The Scotch 
man worked on it, and every once in a while the preacher came to see how he 
was doing. "Well, my good man", he said, "the Lord hs given us a good gar~ 
den." The Scotchman said, "Well, you ought to see what the garden looked like 


last year when God took care of it himself." 
You see how necessary it is to do things for yourself. 


Bob Miller, delegate from Arkansas. I happened to meet Governor Futrell 

_ at the tent célony. He advised me to get out of the Union. ... "Why don't you 
leave those outside agitators?" he said. So I told him: "No, sir. ‘They are 

all Arkansas people. and just as I wontt leave my church for nobody, I wontt 

leave my Union." ' 


Mary Le Jones, delegate from Arkansas. In the fall, we kill our hogs, 
and there are parts of it v we do not know what to do with. Instead of 
throwing them away, we can them, and it will last us along through the winter, 


The next thing most of us have is chickens. If we have more chickens than we 
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are able to feed, we can them. We can also can beans and have them throughout 
the rest of the year. Be sure always to mark your can with what is in it. 

We should get together and have cooperative canning. We will not have 
to-go to the commissary every day we need something. 


: Thomas Dunerant, delegate from Oklahoma. There were four mene One was 
blind -- he did not have any eyes. One did not have any arms. One did not 
have any legs, And one was naked. They were walking along and the blind man 
saw a duck. ‘The man with no arms took a gun. ‘The man with no legs ran to 
pick it up. And the man who was naked said, "Itts a damn lie." 

When the planters say they want. us to organize, I'11 say that that's a 
dam ‘lie. 


Ee Ce Pettigrue, delegate from Arkansas. ...our plantation ownerSee. -- 
require that our men rise at 3 o'clock and get to the fields at l, otclock 
and begin to work when the sun rises. If the man is not there, he cannot 

get a mule to work, and if it happens the second time, he cannot get any food 
to eat. 

We get so tired of putting bread and molasses on the table.... We have 

no clothing but sacks. ‘There is no education. I do want to say that I am 
encouraging the young people. «+e We must train them in the organization so 


they will know how to change the times. 


C, H, Williams, delegate from Missouri. I have been tired of my work 
sometimes, but since I am at this convention, I am so enthusiastic that only 
death will stop me. 


E. B, McKinney, delegate frmm Tennessee, Vice-President of STFU. I 
believe that I can see the sun beginning to peep up. 

Since the echo of this concern has come out through the world, the Voice 
is coming back to us saying, "Fight for the Cause," We are going back to 
Arkansas or wherever we come from, and we are going to fight for our cause. 
We feel we have the right to live on the farms that we have built.’ We are 
going to say that what we want, a better life for ourselves and our children, 


is going to be ours. 


A. Be Brookins, delegate from Tennessee. . When I lived in Marked Tree, 
Arkansas, the night~riders broke into my house, and they shot a bullet that 
just went through my daughter's hair. They shot up my house with machine- 
guns, and they made me run away from where I lived at, but they couldn't make . 
me run away from my Union, which is this great union here. ...1 am.not afraid 
to go on being a Union man. I am still a Union man in Tennessee and I am part 
of the Refugee Local in Memphis. And all of us are going to stand up like 
Union men should all our life. 

And until the end of my life, as I climb up tao the highest hill of 
elevations, I will always be singing my Union song, that we shall not be moved, 


Teacher: “If the landlord lends you twenty dollars, and you pay him back 
five dollars a month, how much will you owe him after three months?" 

Bright Pupil: "Twenty dollars." ; 

Teacher: "You don?t understand arithmetich" 

Bright Pupil: "You don?t understand our landlords" 


the STFU News: Land for the landless, May, 1938 


Numbers of sharecroppers have declined great- 
ly since the 1930's, as plantation owners 
found there was even more advantage in day 
labor and the piece rate system. But share- 
cropping is far from dead. The following 
report is based on hearings of the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labor in May. (See 
also, Anne Draper's story on pages 13-1).) 

’ 


HARVEST OF GREED 
(Reprinted from New America, June 16, 196)) 


--.Various high officials in the Agriculture Department had testified effectively 
on the value of the many services it extends to farmers -- including distribution of 
surplus food in rural slums. 


Immediately following this testimony we hard two other witnesses, the first an 
outstanding Negro from the neighborhood of Albany, Georgia. He had been able in the 
past to get farm loans to carry him. He was the same man on the same farm but this 
year his application was denied. He had taken some small part in racial demonstra- 
tions in Albany -~ not enough to get arrested even in that militantly white supre- 
macy town. Questioning revealed no plausible reason for denial of this loan although 
other implausible reagons had been given by the local authorities who stand between 
the applicant and the much denounced "Federal bureaucrats." 


He was followed by a remarkable woman from Misgissippi, a widow who had managed 
to keep her 22~acre sharecropper!s allotment with the aid of her five older children -- 
only the youngest, a five-year-old, didn't work last year. She had produced 23 bales 
of cotton and at the endof the season for her half of the produce, the planter had 
given her $17). 


. 


She wasn't sure of the price per bale but others estimated that the total sale 
price was around $3,000 of which her half would have been $1,500. To keep her family 
alive, she had been advanced $25 a month but that plus interest and other deductions, 
which had not even been itemized, came out of the return for the cotton. 


In other words, for her year's work she received the rent of a miserable cabin 
and a total of $7). /T.e., $17 in cash, plus $25 a month or $300 in advances. ED./ 
She had never even heard of various forms of aid offered by the Department of ny 
Agriculture. * * * 


This is part of the shameful story of rural poverty and the vicious system of 
sharecropping. It is also a commentary on the cynical hypocrisy of Southern oppo- 
sition to "Federal bureaucracy" which "takes money out of taxpayers! pockets to go 
to Washington." 


It is the rural county agents and commissioners and local committees who pass 
on all applications who have the real power and use the nation's money to preserve 
their power structure. ‘The Southern states take all they can get. 


We were told that the Mississippi penitentiary is largely supported by Federal 
grants which it gets as operator of a large farm with unpaid convict labor. * * * 


Sail as 
Don Grubbs was born and raised in Florida. 4ie 
wrote his Ph.D. dissertation on the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, after more than two years 
of research. He is presently Assistant Pro- 
-fessor of History at University of the Pacific, 
Stockton. The following article was written 
at the request of the editors of FARM LABOR. 


A UNION THAT REALLY WAS ONE 
by Donald Grubbs 


The urge toward union has always been one of the most fundamental passions of 
mankind. Unity rather than alienation, to live as brothers rather than as 
strangers, 4s a dream which has driven millions of men. 


Most of the tough-minded leaders of American unionism have indulged in no such 
mysticism. Union, to; them, was been nothing mare or less than the best way for 
workers to put pork chops on the table. For such people, the unity of workers 
has been a tool, not a goal -- a means, not an end. It has been a unity operative 
in the economic sphere’ only. One of the severe limitations of this conception of 
unity is the fact that, in practice, it defeats itself: as the union succeeds, 
it fails. The more secure a man's job becomes, the less his union means to him. 

It loses its relevance to his problems. It becomes stagnant, as, indeed, the 
American labor movement has become today. 


Thirty years ago, in a most unlikely location, there flourished an organiza~- 
tion whose history can teach us profound lessons about union in a higher and 
broader sense. Its members were farm tenants and sharecroppers, poor people 
bound to a rich soil, the fertile black Mississippi Delta around Memphis. They 
called their organizatio the Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 


People who conceive of unions in the limited, manipulative, purely economic 
sense would probably question whether the S.T.F.U. can even be called a union. 
Its impoverished members, grubbing an existence in the rural South, were so 
thoroughly at their employers’ mercy that collective bargaining was out of the 
question. At most, in areas where they were strongest, they could occasionally 
stay out of the fields, "sick," on a given date. 


Even to carry out a minimum program, to operate on any level at all, it was 
necessary to enroll a great percentage of the farm laborers in an area. For this, 
as well as more theoretical reasons, both Negroes and Caucasians were welcomed 
into the union and treated exactly alike from the beginning. This, remember, in 
the Mississippi Delta of darkest Dixie. Surely a practical man might regard such 
a policy as the climax of folly. 


W.J.Cash, in his classic Mind of the South, shows that the spread of the 
plantation system introduced class distinctions that could have been galling to 
the egalitarian settlers of the region, but then compensated them by introducing 
the "vastly ego-warming and ego-expanding distinction between the white man and 
the black." This artificial "proto-Dorian fr nt" among the whites, as Cash called 
it, provided a gratifying sense of worth and power to everymember of the Caucasian 
caste: "Come what may, he would always be a white man." 


Leaders of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, particularly a rugged Virginian 
ramed Howard Kester, saw quite clearly this relationship between white supremacy 
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and the human need to feel oneself worthy and masterful. ‘They concluded, therefore, 
that as Caucasians found union to be a more satisfactory means of gaining human 
dignity and winning a degree of control over their situation, they could shed white 
supremacy like a garment. It was an attractive theory, but would it work? 


The first two locals of the S.T.F.U. were composed of sharecroppers who had 
toiled together in the fields and knew each other as individuals, so the Caucasians 
never thought to invoke their racial superstitions. But around Marked Tree, the 
second largest tom in Poinsett County, Arkansas, word of the union quickly spread 
to a great many people who were not acquainted with one another, and the ruddy- 
faced workers were reluctant to organize with the dark-skinned workers. At this 
point, the union leaders made a major tactical decision. They would allow a Negro 
local and a white local in Marked Tree, but each would have to meet in the Negro 
lodge hall, which happened to be the only building large enough to accommodate 
either of the two groups. Soon the Negro local began requesting visits from 
individual Caucasian members who, outnumbered, could hardly tell the Negroes to 
sit at the rear of their own hall. In greater and greater numbers, each week, 
the whites drifted in, gaping in wonder as they listened to the wisdom of the 
Negro local's president, jabbing their ruddy-hued friends in the ribs and 
whispering, "You know, that nigger's got more sense than any white man here." 


The Negroes were generally more literate because of their greater respect 
for education, a fact that never failed to amaze poor white sharecroppers new to 
the union. Besides, in Marked Tree, the Negro leader was a minister; the white 
leader was a bootlegger. This gave the former a bit more prestige, although the 
services of both were probably in equal demand. 


Within a few months, S.T.F.U. Secretary H.L.Mitchell was happily observing 
that the only wayto tell which local was meeting was to note the color of the 
officers on the platform. After the success of the two-local tactic in Marked 
Tree, the union leaders felt free to adopt it in any area where the whites! 
folk beliefs hindered their immediate association with people of a different 
color. Mitchell was quoted as saying, "It is quite all right for the two races 
to organize into separate locals just so long as they are all in the same union 
and fighting for the same things." Mitchell and the other union officers knew 
that as members came to comprehend what "fighting for the same thngs" meant, - 
the irrationality that underlay the demand for two locals would begin to fade 
away. 


They were pragmatists. To reach and convince whites who would otherwise 
be antagonized, they used white organizers; to gain the confidence of Negroes 
who had good reason to be suspicious of a "white man's organization," they used 
Negro organizers. For the same reasons, they encouraged the balancing of office- 
holders by race. Pickets, emissaries to Washington or Little Rock, and other 
spokesmen before the public were chosen from both races. 


Officers and organizers were chosen with cognizance of their race in order to 
create a movement in which race would become unimportant to the largest possible 
number of people. "Most of the trouble between the races is directly rooted in 
the problem of bread and jobs and economic security. It is not primarily a 
problem of color," the union declared. In other words, the S.T.F.U. rejected most 
of the quasi-sociological aphorisms about "deeply rooted traditions," "getting too 
far ahead of public opinim," "changing men's hearts through education," and so on. 
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Union leaders disdained intellectualizing and egg-treading. They plunged into the 
task of revealing concretely to both races that men united are happier, more valuable 
to themselves and others, and more effective than men divided. 


a This faith was rewarded with almost unbelievable results. One case is illus- 
trative: a Negro union member from Arkansas! Cross County was beaten so severely 
by planters and their riding-bosses that, during a long period of invalidism, he 

* could not hold his body wastes. A white sharecropper couple with a long pre-union 
background of bitter race hatred took the battered man into their cabin and nursed 
him like a brother. ; 


Some poor whites grew almost aggressive about their new beliefs. For example, 
one said: 


They eat the same kind of food that we eat; they live in the same kind 
of shacks that we live in; they work for the same boss-men that we work for; 
they hoe beside us in the fields; they drink out of the same bucket that 
we drink out of; ignurance is a-killin' them jest the same as it's a-killin' 
us... . Why shouldn't they belong to the same union that we belong to? 


The S.T.F.U. experiment had notable social and political results as well 

as personal and individual results. Its difficulties inspired formation of the 

LaFollette Committee which investigated violations of workers! rights of speech 

and association. ‘The S.T.F.U. exposed the fact that the early New Deal's 

AAA (Agricultural Adjustment Administration), like the NRA, was -- especially in 

the South -- primarily a large property omer's device. The S.T.F.U. secured 

a nationally publicized conviction of a Dixie deputy sheriff for using his 

office to hold men in peonage. ‘The S.T.F.U. convinced President Roosevelt that 

rural. poverty ms t be attacked in new ways. He named a tenancy commission which 
® included an S.T.F.U. member. ‘The findings: of Roosevelt's tenancy commission were 

translated into the Farm Security Administration until Virginia's Harry Byrd 

killed the FSA on the pretext of "economy" during World War II. 


Probably no all-white organizatio and certainly no all-Negro organization 
could have achieved these results. But simply getting people into the same room 
would not, by itself, have built an interracial union m any perma.nent basis. 
How was it done? 


To begin with, the union's leaders set:an example. Members saw that 
people of bothraces were willing to get out, into the fields with them, white 
leaders risking their skins for black.members and black for white; this happened 
constantly. Such actions were the rocks on which mutual trust was slowly estab- 
lished. In addition, unio officials and organizers insisted on non-violence 
regardless of provocation, a policy which was indispensable to the very exis- 
tence of the S.T.F.U. Only fifteen years before and a short distance away, 
Negroes who were trying to organize a sharecroppers' union had been massacred 
like animals at a town called Elaine ~~ because one of them allegedly shot a 
white man who tried to break up a union meeting. 


The promotion of members' self-respect was a constant and conscious task 
the S.T.F.U. leaders set themselves, and another reason for the success of 
racial integration in the union. For the first time in their lives, sharecroppers 
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found themselves regarded as being human. ‘They were given aid when they were 
sick, hungry, or in jail. ‘hey were given responsibilities and rewards. They 
were addressed as "Mister." Above,all, they were encouraged to think about 
cooperative action and the ways it might alter their world. Rapidly their need 
for protective prejudice disappeared. 


The leaders of the S.T.F.U. never underestimated the intelligence of the 
members. ‘Though unschooled, weekeNed by a lifetime of malnutriton and hookworm, 
often illiterate, many sharecroppers had fine minds which their society had 
discouraged from developeent. ‘hese people could comprehend the reasons for 
race hatred, and the necessity of replacing it through united action, almost 
as fast as these things were explained to them. 


Today, millions cf young Negroes are condemned to unemployment and point- 
less lives because the ruline caste simply refuses to believe unio is desirable 
or possible. ‘The dark-st-inned beat and stab the light-skinned without really 
knowing why, or where they ought to strike. And vice versa. And, all the while, 
a candidate for President essures us that no law can change men's hearts. 


For every man who believes in elementary decency, "Freedom Now" is a fine 
slogan. But might it not be supplemented with "Union Now"? Real union. Not 
union among men who merely want a bigger slice of society, but among men who 
want to transform it 


In 196), as in 193) he lower Mississippi Valley might be the best place 
to begin. 


Dear Sirs? 

I am o widow, 2iso 2 share-cropper. I have two childrm with me. We have 
srorked half hungry to make this crop with no clothing. ... I want to join the 
Union. Please tell me how I can. 

Every time any cne on this plantation (name withheld) tries to get another 
place we are made to move or whipped. cee I can't get Mr. (the planter ) to hire 
my oldest boy because | ne; education. He finished School. He (the planter) 
sold me that because the boy was tom raised "he don't know how to talk to white 
folks." Now, I'am vn~ecuca' 

Can you please p e 

I have a son Senatodia, Miss named L.G. He may have been lynched on 
July 15th as he alwe--s went to Church. I am ina suffering condition, no way to 
get clothes ov enovgh tc feed ryself_and children on, now, as we are about thru 
laying by with nothing to go on until cottm picking starts. JI am sick, no 
way to get a Doctor. 

saw the Demanc: o® tus Union for share-croppers. Honest,when can we get 
it? I will be glad to cet clothes, and food for my children to eat every day. 
Every week wnat I get to ent gives out by Wednesday then if I ask for anything 
else I get bent wo oz cussed out and told that we eat too much, and that we 
have to make out. 

He tells us that he dcn't have to feed us because he has too many share- 
croppers anyway and you can move. Mr. (the planter) gives such a little that 
you want to go. He gets all of evry thing you have. I want to join the Union. 

Mary L. 
(The Sharecropners' Voice, Vol. I, No. 5, 
August, 1935.) 


uc me 
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The following is one of Henry Anderson's 
series of commentaries over Station KPFA. 
Tt was broadcast on June 26 and 27. 


COURAGE IS NOT ENOUGH 


é Seven hundred and fifty years ago, there was a Crusade of 7,000 children, who 
Set out from Northern Europe to free the Holy Land from "infidels." They were clad 


in the raiment of righteousness. They were jdealistic. They were courageous. But 
they were slaughtered and sold into slavery; they did not free the Holy Land. 


At this moment, 700 young people are embarked on a crusade from the Northern and 
Western states to free Mississippi from the "infidels." They are clad in righteous- 
ness; they are idealistic; they are courageous. But be fore the martyrdom of the 
innocents goes any farther. I hope we will reread some of the history we have for- 
gotten, and relearn some of the hard lessons it teaches us. Among other things, 
history teaches that while courage is a necessary condition of any social betterment, 
it is not, by itself, enough. 


With all the respect that is due for the courage of the martyrs, I. should like 
to raise a few questions and offer a few recommendations for the consideration of 
the architects of the civil rights revolution. 


To begin with that phrase. "civil rights revolution":, I wonder how many people 
who use it have thought through its implications. When applied indiscriminately to 
activities in San Francisco and St. Augustine, it reveals a confusion in under- 

,standing. If they are to succeed, revolutions cannot afford confusions in under- 
standing. 


¥ The established order in California (to the extent there is such a thing at 
all) may revolve around a morbid fascination with glamour, getting rich quick, the 
pursuit of pleasure -- but it does not revolve around a morbid fascination with 
racial ideolory. At least not yet. Civil rights in the North is a reforn movement, 
not a revolutionary movement in the correct sense. In. the Old South, the estab- 
lished order does revolve around an obsession with race. Civil rights in that 
context does require a revolution in the accurate sense of the word. 


In the accurate sense, a revolution is a turning -- a complete turning. In 
mechanics, it means the turning of a wheel or a drive-shaft. In human affairs, it 
means a turning away from one set of social institutions, understandings, and 
relationships, and the substitution of a different set. It may be parliamentary 
or it may be otherwise, it may be gradual or it may be otherwise, but it always 
involves the replacement of one kind of society by another. 


Societies are not random accumulations of shreds and patches. They are 
interrelated and interdependent arrangements which tend to hang together -- or fall 
apart. You don't just so swimming in a certain place, if the whole social order is 
arrayed against it. “You don't iust register voters, if the entire social machinery 
revolves around a contrary axis. By the time you succeed in going swimming, or 
registering voters, or whatever was forbidden before, you have done something, 
whether you know it or not, to every root and branch and twig and leaf of the tree 
of society. You have done something to religious institutions, family life, 
commerce, education, the arts....everything. 
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; Has anyone thought through all these consequences? Has anyone scrutinized in 
detail the meshing of the social order, and anticipated the extent and nature of the 
changes which will follow in other parts from changes in any one part? How many 
civil rights revolutionists have carefully thought through the kind of soCial order 
they would like as the outcome of their revolution ~~ in all its roots and branches 
and twigs and leaves? How many have thought beyond political rights to family 
patterns and all the hundreds of other folkways and mores that are, in one way or 
another, bound up with political rights? 


Every successful revolutionist, through all the ages, has had to be a kind of 
intuitive sociologist, with at least a subconscious inkling of how his society is 
put together, how it functions and moves, and what to do to make it move in a desired 
direction. For example, it would seem essential for any serious revolutionary to 
understand, either through intuition or through deliberation, the points at which the 
old order is weakest and most vulnerable to change, and to concentrate on those rather 
than flinging his revolutionary resources, which are always limited, in heroic 
assaults upon those points where the old order is strongest and least vulnerable. 


Tt appears to me that voter registration drives -- although obviously righteous 
and just, in terms of the professed code of the country as a whole -- are assaults 
at precisely the level where the established order of the Old South is best prepared 
to defend itselfs namely, the political level. Ever since the federal government 
Lost interest in the reconstruction experiment, in the 1870's, former slaveholders 
and their sons and grandsons have been building a massive. ingenious political Maginot 
‘ine. In its construction, they have recognized certain demographic facts which 
civil rights revolutionists ignore at their peril. 


There was a time when Negroes were in a numerical majority in Mississippi and 
certain other parts of the South. They are not now. Taking the “hard core" states 
as a whole -- Lovisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina -- Negroes » 
make up just 32% of the pomlation.* In Mississippi, with the highest percentage, 
Negroes comprise ):2% of the population, but less than that of the voting-age 
population. Furthermore, the Negro population is distributed unevenly. Among 
Mississippi's 82 counties, there are just 30 -- or %6% -- in which Negroes of voting 
age outnumber whites of voting age. In the "hard core" states as a group. only 21% 
of the counties have a majority of Negro adults. Part of the political Maginot Line 
which segregationists have been building so carefully so long is a county unit sys tem 
which takes into account the Negro concentration in certain regions. The system 
ensures that even if every Negro in the South were somehow to become registered, 
and were to vote as a bloc, the political machinery of consequence would still rest 
with the racists. 


Assume that the voting provisions of the new Civil Rights Act are seriously 
enforced by the Department of Justice. It is quite conceivable that the segregation- 
ists may simply write off the relatively few areas in which Negroes are ina 
majority -- turn them into county-wide ghettoes with Negro aldermen, Negro 
justices of the peace, and so on =~ analogous to what we already have in Harlem. 

But all statewide offices, the Democratic and Republican state central committees, 
the real power, would still reside firmly in the hands of the white supermacists, 
with their control over the greater number of counties. A political "revolution" 
of this type, far from breaking the pattern of segregation, could quite possibly 
consolidate it. It would not be the first movement in history so deflected. 


* The statistics cited in the text have been collected in tabular form, and sources 
indicated, in a table which follows the body of the commentary. 
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We need to let our minds range more flexibly and imaginatively beneath the sur- 
face of the social order and social processes with which we are dealing. However much 
we may despise a social order founded on violence and guilt and paranoia, we cannot 
afford to let our feelings get in the way of our understanding. We cannot change 
what we do not understand. 


; One of the most useful single things we can do, in my opinion, is to think back to 
the beginnings of this peculiar social order. It began with the lust of a landholding 
class for servile agricultural labor. Negroes were not imported to work in factories 
or mines or forests. ‘They were imported to work in tobacco, rice, sugar cane, indigo, 
and,above all, in cotton fields. They were imported to work for those who through 
accidents of history happened to own the land, but who considered it beneath their 
dignity to work on the land themselves. Everything else followed. ‘The elaborate 
rationalizations about racial differences. The appeals to Scripture. The my thology 
about magnolias and crinoline and chivalry. The Civil War. The Ku Klux Klan. Lynch 
law. Jim Grow. All of it. The whole, long agony. Right down to the headline in 
this morning's newspaper. 


Sometimes there is a sublime and awesome quality about justice. The lust of the 
plantation owners, which started the entire agony, may, as lusts have a way of doing, 
prove to be the fatal weakness in the system. The most vulnerable spot in the struc- 
ture of the South, it seems to me, is the reliance on disinherited agricultural labor, 
«. reliance which continues to the present day. 


For all the changes which have taken place in the past few decades, the South 
cenerally, and Mississippi in particular, are still heavily rural. Over 62% of the 
wopulation of Mississippi is classified as rural, compared. for example, to less than 
in% in California. For all the steel mills in Birmingham. for all the textile mills 
runaway from New England, the economic base of the South is still agriculture. Taking 
€nc "hard core" states as a whole, in 65% of the counties,agriculture is the principal 
industry. In no fewer than 60 of Mississippi's 83 counties -- that is, 80% -- agri-~ 
culture is the main industry. 


And this is agriculture of a characteristic type. with characteristic properties. 
Tt is not an agriculture of yeomen, of independent. sulf-sufficient husbandry. It is 
plantation agriculture, in which those who own the land but do not work on it are 
dependent -- heavily dependent -- upon the labor of those who do not own the land 
vs do work on it. Agricultural labor in the South assumes two forms: wage labor, 
paid by the hour or by the unit of production, such as is the pattern in Californias 
and sharecropping or tenant farming, which in actual practice comes close to peonage. 
Fully 74% of the sharecroppers, and fully 81% of the wage workers in Mississippi agri- 
culture are Negroes. The State -- and, indeed, the South as a whole -- could not sur- 
vive for more than a few weeks without their labor. 


This, I suggest, is the Achilles tendon of the entire racist system: the point 
at which all the violence and guilt and paranoia betray their essential weakness and 
vulnerability. The master is, in a real sense, the captive of the slave -- but 
neither knows it. 


The Negro sharecroppers and day laborers of Mississippi and the South potentially 
possess immense power -- leverage quite beyond that even of the ballot box -- if it 
were utilized. There is a way to capitalize on it. That is to organize the people who 
possess this immense latent power in the skill of their rough hans with the things 
that grow in the soil. So long as Negro sharecroppers and farm laborers are isolated 
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in spirit as their rude cabins are isolated geographically. they can be ignored by 
the power structure. But if they ever act in concert, they can wring concessions 
from the power structure more fundamental than anything to be gained by demonstra~ 
tions in the streets of urban centers. 


When I speak of rural organizing, I do not mean orthodox. hidebound unionism. 
T would scrupulously avoid any connection with the so-called labor movement. I 
would avoid the very term union. "Improvement associations," or "service organiza- 
tions" would probably be preferable terms. The organizing should be quiet, pains- 
taking, door-to-door, without fanfare. First, simply starting a process of commun- 
ication. Then, gaining confidence of members and prospective members by proving the 
usefulness of the organization in small, concrete ways. To the disinherited, the 
problem of what you do when your child has a 105 degree fever may be much more 
meaningful than how you go about registering to vote. Organizing should, insofar as 
possible, begin within the lives of the disinherited as they perceive them, and 
build toward the type of inheritance they themselves envisage, rather than a vision 
imported from the urban, college, liberal or radical North, however rational or 
ennobling that imported vision might be. 


If one built along these lines, securely, wisely and well, the time would come, 
soon enough, when the members of the organization would have enough confidence in 
their organization -- which is to say, in themselves -- to begin taking risks, 
making sacrifices, taking collective action, making demands. In the case of a 
worker organization, this means withholding, or threatening to withhold the labor 
of their hands, until justice, as they define it, is done. 


Compared to marshalling a show of strength on the county courthowe law, it 
would be uncomplicated. You wouldn't ask sharecroppers, from twenty miles around, 
to congregate in any one place, where they would be targets for clubs, cattle prods, 
tear gas, an? police dogs. ‘They would just stay at home, instead of going out and 
chopping cotton. If they were evictec, they would just sit down beside the road, 
as sharecroppers did in Southeastern Missouri in 1959. You must have plans. of 
course, to provide food, and tents, and medical care. A civil rights movement which 
is capable of raising millions of dollars for bail and fines and legal aid is surely 
capable of provicing for the mundane necessities of life. 


Worker orranizations have generally defined justice in terms of money in the pay 
envelope, job security, working conditions, grievance procedures, union recognition. 
Perhaps an organization of rural Southern Negro agricultural workers would conceive 
justice in the same terms. Perhaps it would not. There is no reason why labor could 
not he withheld wmtil county voter registration procedures were changed, until Negroes 
were admitted to a school, or any number of things. It is not for me to say what the 
objectives should be. Nor, if I may make so bold. is it for Snick, or CORE, or 
anvbody else to say -~ anybody other than the disinherited themselves. 


But I do know this much: once the disinherited of the earth -- whichever 
Aigsinherited -- achieve, through their own efforts, a modicum of justice -- 
however they define it -- it starts a process which extends before it is through 
into every recess of the social orcer; which grows and gathers momentum until, in 
the words of the prophet, "justice rolls down like the waters." 


Now, I have naturally had to oversimplify. In fifteen minutes, it is im- 
possible to discuss the multiplication table -- much less revolutions -- without 
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oversimplifying. There would be strenuous opposition from the established order to 
the organizing of"rural development associations". by whatever name. ‘There would be 
iniunctions and special ordinances and night ridings and a whole battery of legal 
and extralegal counterrevolutionary measures. 


But let me point out that it is not idle armchair speculation to talk of organizing 
the sharecroppers and day laborers of the rural South. It has been done. Everyone 
(seriously interested in the civil rights revolution ought to memorize the story of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, which. in the 1930's, organized at least 35,000 of the 
disinherited, mostly Negroes, mostly in the Mississippi delta. In many ways, the 
problem was even more formidable then than now. The country was in the grip of its 
gravest depression. The Ku Klux Klan rode without challenge. But the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union lived and grew. The machinations of domestic Communists, and the guns 
of World War II brought its demise, but while it lasted it was one of the most impor- 
tant ventures in the history of American radicalism. I hope to say more about it in 
future commentaries. 
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Not the least of the practical problems in an essentially rural revolution, 
such as I am suggesting, is that the civil rights movement has already taken on many 
of the aspects of institutionalization. In a real sense. it has a vested interest in 
urbanism. Its leaders think in urban terms; its tactics are peculiarly suited to 
urban settings. An agrarian emphasis would require a change within the civil rights 
movement itself scarcely less dramatic than the change the civil rights movement seeks 
within the racist social order. 


The most that can realistically be asked of the civil rights revolution. I 
suppose, is that it diversify -- that it allocate some of its resources to developing 
the latent economic power of rural Southern Negroes, at the same time that it contin- 
ues to do what it can to channel the rage and’ frustration of urban Negroes. If the 
revolution diversifies in such a manner, I believe the economic approach, while less 
spectacular, will prove more effective than direct confrontations in the political 
arena and clashes in the bubbling asphalt streets. 


If this proves to be the case, it will be because the economic approach rests 
on a more insightful understanding of the social order, the mortar which holds it 
together, its flaws and the way they can be exploited. History, as we have ob- 
served, instructs us that a right cause, idealism, altruism, and courage are not 
enough. But when righteousness and courage are put in the service of understanding, 
or vice versa ~~ and this has happened a few times in the human pilgrimage -- a better 
society, a more nearly free society, a more nearly js t society, may result. We 
trust that this is one of those times in the human pilgrimage, and that such a 
society will be the result of the civil rights revolution in the United States of 
America. 
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READER: Delegates to the annual convention of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, 
march one by one to receive a portion of this earth brought by your brother delegates 
from the states in which they struggle for a better life. Gather now a few grains 
from the soil of Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Missouri, and. Texas, 

where the Southern Tenant Farmers' Union is a living force. Mingle these grains in 

one heap -~ as a symbol of the land on which we live and labor. ... By means of this 
ceremony we have dedicated our lives to the task of securing land, freedom and breadeee 
AUDIENCE: ‘The land is the common heritage of the people. 

READER: Land to the landless. 

AUDIENCE: To the.disinherited belongs the future. 

READER AND AUDIENCE: Speed now the day when the plains and the hills and all the wealth 
thereof shall be the people's own and free men shall not live as tenants of men on the 
earth which Thou hast given to all. Amen. 


STFU: Ceremony of the Land. 
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Hired farm workers 296,901 96,658 45,618 hs ,@1h 60,1h) ),8 ,667 
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a: Data on farm ownership and tenancy are from agricultural census of 1959. 
1: Majority of the population 21 years of age and over. 

2: Counties with a plurality of the labor force employed in agriculture. 

3: Includes part-owners. 


SOURCES: U.S.Bureau of the Census. U.<.Census of Population: 1960. General 
Population Characteristics (Se eries PC l- 1-B), and General Social and 
Economic Characteristics (Series PC 1-C). 
U.S.Bureau of the Census. U.S.Census of Agriculture: 1959... Vol. 1, 
Counties, Parts 27, 28, 32, 32, 35. 
(Adapted and arranged. ) 


